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oaching is a key 
ingredient for the 
successful implemen- 
tation of evidence- 
based practices 
(EBP). Coaching helps educators 
make informed decisions about 
instruction and program organiza- 
tion that will lead to intervention 
practices that help children and youth 
learn more effectively. Coaching is 
relationship-based and is developed 
within the cultural context of organiza- 
tions (Dunst, Trivette & Hamby, 2010; 
Fixsen, 2009; Fixsen, Blasé, Naoom & 
Wallace, 2009; Fixsen & Blasé, 2008; 
Joyce & Showers, 2005; Knight, 2009; 
Metz & Bartley, 2012). The National 
Professional Development Center on 
Autism Spectrum Disorders (NPDC) 
along with a growing number of school 
based initiatives (e.g., Response to 
Intervention and Positive Behavioral 
Intervention Supports) has a strong 
focus on coaching as a professional 
development strategy (Knight, 2009; 
Scott & Martinek, 2006). Beyond the 
context of schools and other educa- 
tional programs, research has found 
coaching to be a critical tool used to 
directly support families of young 
children as they generalize interven- 


Introduction 


to Coaching 


tions into their child’s daily routines. In 
schools, centers, and homes coaching 

is a critical, relational process used to 
support the fidelity of implementation 
of EBP (Basu, Salisbury & Thorkidlsen, 
2010; Rush & Shelden, 2011). 

NPDC committed to the use of 
coaching to meet the Center goals to 
provide state partners with sustain- 
able, outcome-based professional 
development and technical assistance 
that optimized existing resources for 
effective delivery of services to learners 
with autism spectrum disorder (ASD). 
Coaching was applied in school and 
early intervention settings. For profes- 
sional development to be effective and 
result in systemic implementation of 
evidence-based practices, commit- 
ments such as administrative invest- 
ment and support, staff commitment, 
staff time and support resources are 
required. Fixsen and colleagues (Fixsen 
& Blasé, 2008; Knight, 2009; Metz 
& Bartley, 2012) suggest that imple- 
mentation happens in six nonlinear 
stages: exploration, installation, initial 
implementation, full implementation, 
innovation, and sustainability. These 
activities occur in cycles and rely on 
data to inform decision-making about 
what is and isn’t working toward meet- 


ing implementation goals. Coaching is 
integral to such a change process. The 
NPDC processes, including coach- 
ing, are implemented as each program, 
school, classroom, educator, and family 
moves through these stages of imple- 
mentation. See Chapter 3 for additional 
information on coaching within the 
system change framework of implementa- 
tion science (Fixsen &9 Blasé, 2008; Metz 
& Bartley, 2012). 

The NPDC, in partnership with 
participating states, has engaged in 
a number of activities designed to 
increase the use EBP and improve 
programming for learners with ASD. 
Coaching relationships were developed 
throughout most NPDC activities to 
help state partners build the capacity 
of their training and technical assis- 
tance systems and to support educa- 
tors in model sites to implement EBP 
effectively. Teams completed an online 
course in autism foundations and par- 
ticipate in a week-long NPDC Sum- 
mer Institute to prepare for their year 
of engagement with NPDC. NPDC 
staff completed the Autism Program 
Environmental Rating Scale (APERS) 
or the Autism Program Environmen- 
tal Rating Scale-Infants and Toddlers 
(APERS-IT) to inform decision 


making about targets for program 
improvement. Teams then reviewed 
the Individualized Family Service 
Plans (IFSP) or Individualized 
Education Plans (IEPs) for selected 
learners and evaluated information 
in order to perform Goal Attainment 
Scaling (GAS) on identified priority 
outcomes and goals for each learner 
(Cardillo & Choate, 1994). Follow- 
ing these activities, each team chose 
a few of the EBP that addressed 
each learner’s goals and helped build 
their team’s capacity. NPDC has 
developed criteria and identified 24 
evidence-based practices shown to be 
effective in demonstrating outcomes 
for children and youth with autism 
spectrum disorders. For each of these 
practices, an educational module 

has been developed and posted on 
this site: http://www.autisminter- 
netmodules.org/. These modules are 
designed to provide guidance to pro- 
fessionals and parents in implement- 
ing these practices with fidelity. See 
Chapter 3 for more information about 
these program components. 

After these preparatory activities 
were completed, participating NPDC 
teams engaged in a year-long coach- 
ing process using EBP module 
materials including Implementation 
Checklists designed to demonstrate 
the use of each practice with fidel- 
ity over time. The following sections 
describe the coaching process used by 
NPDC, including (a) a description 
of coaching, (b) underlying assump- 
tions, (c) descriptors/non-descriptors, 
(d) elements for successful coaching, 
(e) communication and (f) potential 
barriers to coaching. 


Coaching Definition 

According to Gentry, Denton, and 
Kurz (2008) coaching is a form of 
embedded sustained professional 
development for practicing educational 
professionals. Two individuals partici- 
pate in the process: the inviting partner 
and the coach. The inviting partner, an 
educator, early intervention provider, 
family member, or other professional, 


is focused on improving her instruc- 


tion by enhancing or developing skills. 
‘The coach engages in focused pre- 
observation conversations with the 
inviting partner, observes her while 
working, and then uses questioning and 
other communication skills to build 

a coaching relationship to empower 
her partner to reflect on her practices. 
In addition, the coach teams with the 
inviting partner to help her incorporate 
EBP into her teaching or intervention 
so that children and youth will learn 
more effectively (Knight, 2009). These 
processes contribute to the develop- 
ment of intellectual capacity in schools 
(Neufield & Roper, 2003) and early 
intervention settings (Basu et al., 2010; 
Peterson et al., 2007; Rush et al., 2010) 
as professional knowledge is shared 


to refine existing skills and focus on 
the acquisition of new techniques. 
Through coaching, educators learn to 
work and think together about the 
impact of their behavior on learner 
achievement and outcomes (Showers, 
2005). NPDC staff utilized coaching 
processes to support training and tech- 
nical assistance (TA) providers who 
in turn coached educators and early 
intervention personnel with the goal 


of fostering mentor and peer coaching 
relationships that would continue after 
the NPDC staff were no longer work- 
ing in the state. 

Coaching generally consists of 
three steps that occur on a scheduled 
basis: pre-observation conference, ob- 
servation, and post-observation confer- 
ence. The pre-observation and post- 
observation conferences generally last 
15-to-20 minutes. The length of the 
observation is based on the amount of 
time necessary to take data and model 
and/or observe practices that were 
identified during the pre-observation 
conference. The inviting partner, work- 
ing with the coach, selects a coaching 
target to improve and/or a behavior to 
change. During the pre-observation 
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conference, the coach assists the invit- 
ing partner in refining the target and 
defining an observation plan, including 
the method that will be used to collect 
data and observe practices. The coach’s 
role is to follow, as closely as pos- 
sible, the plan for observation that she 
and the inviting partner agreed upon. 
During the observation, the coach 
must observe, model and/or collect 
data in a manner that will allow for 
the creation of a clear record that will 
be discussed in the post-observation 
discussion. Following an observation, 
the coach provides feedback during the 
post-observation conference accord- 
ing to prearranged guidelines. Each of 
these steps plays an important role in 
ensuring successful outcomes from the 
coaching process; none of these stand 
alone. For example, omitting a pre- 
observation conference may result in 
the coach taking data or observing ir- 
relevant information. Failure to engage 
in a post-observation conference will 
prevent an inviting partner from engag- 
ing in problem solving that may help 
change the inviting partner’s behavior. 
‘Three types of coaching relation- 
ships—mentor coaching, peer coach- 
ing, and reflective consultation are 
introduced below. 


Mentor Coaching 

In mentor coaching, the coach shares 
knowledge and experience with the 
inviting partner to help him develop 
or improve skills. The coach offers 
guidance and suggestions taking an 
active role in defining target behav- 
iors, as well as observational meth- 
ods, with the inviting partner during 
the pre-observation conference. The 
coach’s role is to follow, as closely as 


possible, the plan for observation that 
she and the inviting partner agreed to 
and to maintain a clear record of the 
observation in order to have a valuable 
post-observation discussion. During 
the post-observation conference, the 
coach not only interprets data col- 
lected during the observation, but also 
may provide direction on methods to 
further improve a coaching target or 
suggest a new target. Even though the 
mentor provides direction, the mentor/ 
inviting partner relationship should 
not serve as means of evaluating an 
inviting partner’s performance. Men- 
tor coach relationships within NPDC 
were developed between TA providers, 
state liaisons, or other experts in the 
field as identified by the partners. 


Peer Coaching 

In peer coaching, the process is recip- 
rocal; each member of the pair coaches 
the other, taking turns serving as the 
inviting partner and coach. The coach’s 
role is non-authoritarian. A good 
coach serves as a guide introducing 
questions that allow the inviting part- 
ner to select and define a coaching tar- 
get and data collection method during 
the pre-observation conference. As in 
mentor coaching, the coach follows the 
observation protocol described in the 
pre-observation conference. During 
the post-observation conference, the 
coach offers nonjudgmental comments 
and avoids providing suggestions to 
assist the inviting partner in reflecting 
on her skills. In the context of NPDC, 
peer coaching partnerships formed be- 
tween various team members includ- 
ing a teacher and a therapist, a general 
and special education teacher, a teacher 


and transition services representative, 


and/or family members and a teacher. 

In early intervention, the profes- 
sional may be joined by a mentor or peer 
coach during a home or community- 
based visit. There is a parallel process 
whereby the early intervention profes- 
sional serves as a mentor or peer coach 
to an inviting family member to support 
them in learning to implement EBP 
within daily routines and activities. More 
information about this approach to coach- 
ing is included in the companion document 
on implementing EBP through coaching 


practices in early intervention. 


Reflective Consultation 
Reflective consultation is a varia- 

tion on a coaching relationship that 
may be used by an administrator or 
supervisor in supporting a mentor or 
peer coach. This process utilizes many 
of the elements of peer to peer and 
mentor coaching, but may not include 
an onsite observation. A reflective 
consultation session provides a TA 
provider or mentor coach the opportu- 
nity to reflect upon her experiences as 
a coach and gain insights for improv- 
ing or changing aspects of her coach- 
ing practices. This may be particularly 
important when there are challenges 
in the coaching relationship or when a 
coach is newly learning coaching skills. 
Questioning, reflective listening, and 
an action plan are essential to this type 
of coaching support (Rush, Shelden, 
& Raab, 2008). These sessions would 
typically occur between a coaching 
sequence of pre-observation, observa- 
tion, and post-observation so that the 
coach can reflect upon what occurred 
during that sequence and address 
challenges that occurred. Within the 
NPDC, this type of reflective consul- 
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tation occurred between the NPDC 
staff member supporting a technical 
assistance coach within a state. Also, it 
was an effective method for a super- 
vising NPDC staff member to support 
staff who were engaged in assisting 
state teams in learning to implement 
peer to peer and mentor coaching 
practices within their training and 
technical assistance activities. 


Elements of Successful Coaching 
The following items are essential to 
coaching success: (a) trust and mutual 
respect, (b) training, (c) willingness to 
change, and (d) professional attitude. 


Trust and Mutual Respect 
A reasonable level of trust is built, in 
part, by understanding which topics 
people are comfortable discussing and 
how to approach topics that may be 
somewhat sensitive. By understand- 
ing topic-comfort levels, coaches and 
inviting partners can more easily relate 
to each other. Trust between coach- 
ing pairs occurs as a result of respect- 
ing each other’s professional skills. 
Partners discuss goals and targets in a 
confidential and professional manner. 
Trust and mutual respect are evi- 
dent between the coach and inviting 
partner when they 
* develop and share a consistent 
terminology 
* agree on location for pre- and 
post-observation conferences 
* listen actively, reflectively, and 
empathetically 
* express feelings honestly 
* understand their partner’s level of 
concern and comfort 


* are open to exploring and 
understanding each other’s 
belief systems 


Training 

Organizational commitment to training 
is imperative in creating an environ- 
ment that supports effective implemen- 
tation of coaching and the systemic 
changes that sustain these practices 
(Joyce & Showers, 2002; Fixen, 2009). 
Training considerations include: 

° Relevance—lhis professional 
development vehicle should allow 
educators to gain or perfect skills 
that are shown to positively impact 
learning by toddlers, children and 
youth. That is, coaching content 
should be based on educator 
acquisition and use of EBP and 
overall program improvement. 

* Location—Coaching training 
should be conducted at sites that 
facilitate professional growth, in- 
cluding homes, schools or nearby 
college settings. 

* Time—Coaching partners need 
time to practice under optimal 
conditions. The more practice 
opportunities that are provided, 
the more likely that coaching will 
become habit. Partners need time 
to observe and confer with each 
other. It is helpful to build time for 
coaching needs into typical work 
day routines. 

* Content—Coaching instruction 
includes content on communica- 
tion, identifying target behaviors 
and outcomes, implementing 
evidence-based practices, data 
collection methods and effective 


instruction techniques. 


Willingness to Change 

Coaching is predicated on a willing- 
ness to change and take risks. Inviting 
partners must be willing to alter existing 
behaviors or add new techniques to their 
repertoires. Not only must they attempt 
new skills, but ultimately they must 
work to ensure that these behaviors are 
mastered and maintained. Typically, this 
includes a transitional period when the 
inviting partner may feel clumsy or awk- 
ward as the partners are working toward 


mastery of new learning. 


uae vec ence eneccec eer aera vero ect aseccaen iene 


Professional Attitude 

Coaching partners use coaching time 
to improve their craft. Pre-observa- 
tion and post-observation conference 
topics are relevant to changing be- 
havior to influence learner outcomes; 
conferences do not focus on personal 
information. Coaching pairs react 

to each other on a professional level, 
actively listening and responding to 
coaching topics identified within the 
coaching partnership. 


Communication 

Collaborations between a coach and 
inviting partner require effective com- 
munication skills. It is essential that 
coaching partners learn to convey clear 
expectations and feedback within part- 
nerships by using (a) open questions, 
(b) leveling statements, and (c) com- 
munication conventions. Communica- 
tion is impeded when either partner 
engages in these types of communica- 
tion behaviors: anticipating, avoid- 
ing, cross-examining, denying others’ 
reality, diagnosing, judging, lecturing, 


moralizing, or teasing. 
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Open Questions 

Open questions are invitations to re- 
spond with an elaborated comment of 
a listener’s choice. They elicit responses 
beyond a yes or no or statement of 
fact. When questions take a form that 
encourages elaborated responses, it is 
more likely that varied methods for 
improving teacher performance will 
emerge from discussion between part- 
ners (Rush et al., 2008). 

Open questions typically begin as 
follows: 

¢ Tell me about... 

* How do you... ? 

* What did you... ? 

Questions are open if their word- 
ing does not constrain the form of the 
reply. Examples of open questions are 
the following: 

* What can you tell me about your 
experience with your behavior man- 
agement system? 

* How do you think the data recording 
system is working? 

* What happened when that behavior 
occurred earlier? 

* What did you do when your plan 
didn’t work? 

Questions are closed if their word- 
ing implies that only a short answer 
response is necessary. Questions that 
begin with are, do, have, should, will, 
would, or can invite only a yes or no 
in response. Those that begin with 
when, where, or who ask for a one or 
two-word reply. Examples of closed 
questions are the following: 

* Would they behave better if you 
used another behavior management 
system? 

* Are you satisfied with the data 
recording system? Do you want to 


change it? 


° When did that behavior occur earher? 
* Are you sure you implemented your 


plan right? 


Leveling Statements 
Leveling statements acknowledge that 
two parties may have legitimate and 
conflicting claims. Leveling statements 
employ the following strategies: 
* Acknowledgement of another’s 
claims as valid, 
* Assumption of other party’s 
competence, and 
* Desire for compromise or 
negotiation. 

Leveling is an appropriate com- 
munication technique that can be 
used if coaching pairs have different 
opinions that are legitimate ideas or 
complaints. Leveling statements serve 
to clarify claims so parties can negoti- 
ate and compromise without one get- 
ting the better of the other. Leveling is 


likely to result in a win-win outcome. 


nunca yaaa ane ae ae eee 


Conventions of Communication 
Collaborative communication is 
enhanced when communication 
conventions for social and non-verbal 
communication skills are effectively 
applied to a coaching partnership. The 
use of these conventions help partners 
feel they have been listened to and 
are understood. Table 1 lists the ele- 
ments of non-verbal skills and social 
conventions that promote respectful, 
engaging and dynamic communica- 
tion partnerships. 


Potential Barriers to Coaching 
Two potential barriers exist to 
coaching: time and lack of admin- 
istrator support. Although both can 
interact to impede coaching, each is 
examined separately. 


Coaching consists of three steps: the 
15- to 20-minute pre- and post- 
observation conferences and observa- 
tion that occur on a scheduled basis. 
Inviting partners and mentors who 
engage in coaching must have sched- 
uled time to accommodate these steps. 
In mentor and peer coaching in schools, 
the inviting partner must have available 
joint planning or released time allo- 
cated by the administrator, to partici- 
pate in the pre- and post-observation 
conferences. The second coaching step, 
observation, requires that the coach 
have time to observe when the invit- 
ing partner is engaging in the targeted 
behavior or outcome. It is important 
that this scheduled time for coaching 
become a part of the coaching pair’s 
work routines. If coaching pairs do 

not use scheduled time, it is likely that 
other school or program activities may 
take precedence over this type of staff 
development. When coaching occurs in 
a home environment, setting aside clear 
times and expectations for how that 
time will be used is critical to ensure 
that coaching fits into the family’s 
routines and activities so that the family 
dynamic is not unnecessarily disrupted. 
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Table 1. 
Conventions of Communication 


Nonverbal Skills 


Attention 
Cues 


Response 
Cues 


Focus on 
Content 


Focus on 
Feelings 


Turn Taking 


Proximity 


Nonverbal 
Encouragers 


Verbal 
Encouragers 


Social Conventions 


Focus on the speaker to the exclusion of other legitimate bids for notice. Attention is demonstrated when one partner speaks, the 
other turns both body and face toward that partner, looking into the speaker’s eyes at intervals as long as the speaker continues. 


Are active listener behaviors that confirm interest in a speaker’s message. The listening partner alternates nodding agreement, 
smiling, or using appropriate facial expressions as the speaking partner makes a succession of points. 


Ensures understanding by questioning to determining that all information is clear. This helps the partners establish that all 
facets of coaching targets, data collections, and procedural issues are clear. 


Helps the coach listen to the inviting partner’s voice tone to determine if it matches with content. In addition, the coach also 
looks at movement, posture, and facial expressions. 


Let one speaker finish before the other starts without interrupting either by word or gesture. 


Space is at culturally determined intervals in which two or more people feel comfortable standing or sitting across from one 
another or side by side. 


Are ways to indicate involvement and listening without speaking. Examples are nodding head, smiling, maintaining eye contact, 
touching an arm, or patting a shoulder. Note taking is also a nonverbal encourager. Taking notes indicates to the speaker that 
content is important enough to write down. 


n 


Are brief responses that prompt the speaker to continue talking and convey interest? These include: “yeah,” “go on, 
“| understand, “right,” “uh-huh,” “yes,” and “I see.” 


really,” 


Coaching is unlikely to succeed un- 


less district, school building, and early 
intervention program administrators 
recognize the importance of coaching 
as an effective professional develop- 
ment approach that has an impact on 
learner outcomes and provide support 
to the staff and families engaged in this 


process. Administrators can provide view this type of staff development as 


support in several ways, including (a) one more task unrelated to teaching 
arranging joint planning or release time, _ or intervention. Without administra- 
as needed; (b) providing recognition of _ tive support partners may not meet 
coaches in meetings; and (c) respect- frequently enough to allow the inviting 
ing confidentiality maintained by the partner to practice new behaviors or 
inviting partner and coach around the partners may not engage in coaching at 
coaching process and targets. Without all. It is important for administrators to 


administrator support, educators may 
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/ cant say enough as to how this partnership has truly transformed and encouraged 
me professionally in my coaching skills! Overall | feel | can more effectively measure 
and manage my coaching role with a feeling of more confidence and reassurance to 
the staff. | am so appreciative of the modeling and the contributions of this research 


and knowledge base. 


Absolutely! | could write even more on how this process has shaped and transformed 
me professionally, well... and personally as it's heloed manage the stress and anxiety 

! sometimes feel by having a formal tool to work from that is evidence based, incre- 
mental and very effective with direct support. 


—Johanna Colson; MSEd., BCBA, Behavior Specialist for Culpeper Schools 


be aware of the potential barriers to 
coaching. Thus, it is necessary that 
coaches meet with administrators 
to discuss coaching and brainstorm 
methods to ensure its success. 

To minimize the barriers of 
administrative support and time, the 
NPDC approach to professional de- 
velopment included administrators 


and other team members who could 


support coaching-friendly environ- 
ments and the implementation of 
EBP to improve learner outcomes. 
Furthermore, training on coaching 
was embedded throughout the pro- 
fessional development provided by 
NPDC, beginning with the Summer 
Institute. See Chapter 3 for descrip- 
tion of NPDC program components. 


sa \\ N 


Summary 

Mentor and peer coaching offer 

a means of targeted professional 
development for practicing educa- 
tors and early interventionists. The 
implementation of successful coach- 
ing requires an understanding of the 
complexities of coaching elements 
including the (a) steps of the coach- 
ing process, (b) elements of effective 
coaching relationships, (c) effective 
communication strategies, and (d) 
barriers to coaching. 
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Overview 
‘The coaching process consists of 
three cyclical steps: pre-observation 
conference, observation, and post- 
observation conference. Within 
the professional development and 
technical assistance practices of the 
NPDC, coaching processes facilitat- 
ed the inviting partner’s implementa- 
tion of the evidence-based practices 
that had been selected to meet the 
individual goals for a child or youth. 
‘These goals are developed through 
GAS, a process that ensures the goals 
were measurable across a continuum 
of steps leading to a targeted change 
(Cardillo & Choate, 1994). 

Coaching also supports a team 
in addressing the strengths and areas 
of growth identified in the APERS/ 
APERS - IT. Through the use of 
individual child goals developed 
through GAS, APERS/APERS-IT 
reports and the NPDC EBP Mod- 
ules, there are ample opportunities 
and resources for assisting profes- 
sionals in selecting targets for change 
within a coaching partnership. 

This chapter describes each of 
these coaching activities including 
(a) the inviting partner’s role, (b) the 
coach’s role, and (c) the use of the 


The Coaching Process: 


The Model and Method 


coaching log and how it is applied 
within NPDC professional develop- 
ment practices. For NPDC, coaching 
activities were primarily carried out 
during at least a minimum monthly, 
onsite visit by a local, mentor coach 
and supported by ongoing phone calls 
and emails. In addition, an NPDC 
staff member provided monthly, 
reflective consultation to the mentor 
coach as well as made periodic onsite 
visits one to three times a year. The 
reflective consultation relationship 
was supported with ongoing email 
and phone communication. Within 
a program or school, peer coach- 

ing occurred both intentionally and 
organically as team members worked 
together to support one another in 
implementing EBP and improving 
outcomes for children and youth. 


Pre-observation Conference 

Once the type of coaching has 
been decided (e.g., mentor, peer 
coaching), coaching partners can 
hold the pre-observation conference 
to establish the ground rules for the 
inviting partner and coach to follow 
during the observation. The pre- 
observation may occur as a beginning 
step to a monthly visit. In addition to 


the monthly visit, additional prepara- 
tion for an observation may occur with 
phone and/or email communication 
in-between monthly visits. During this 
coaching stage the target for change 
and how the target is to be measured 
are identified. Within the NPDC pro- 
cess, targets were related to the pro- 
cesses of implementing evidence-based 
practices with fidelity and improving 
environmental variables to support 

a child’s learning and acquisition of 
goals. If mentor coaching was the 
preferred model, the coach will assume 
an active role in either defining the 
target for change or guiding the invit- 
ing partner to identify a target. If peer 
coaching is used, the inviting part- 

ner defines the target that the coach 
will observe in the inviting partner’s 
classroom or program and how those 
behaviors are to be documented. 

Both the coach and inviting part- 
ner may agree to use modeling during 
the observation. Modeling allows the 
inviting partner to actively observe the 
implementation of an EBP and the 
coach to provide in the moment feed- 
back. Modeling may be particularly 
valuable during a home visit where 
the early intervention coach supports 
the family in implementing practices 
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throughout their daily routines and 
activities. Similarly, the coach models 
skills for teachers to encourage carry 
over into daily lessons and activities. 
The final activity of a pre-conference 
is for the inviting partner and coach 
to identify where the coach will leave 
the data and coaching log so that the 
inviting partner can review them be- 
fore the post-observation conference. 
In both mentor and peer coach- 
ing models, the inviting partner also 
describes in detail the lesson or activity 
to be observed and the etiquette for 
the observer to follow (e.g., where to 
sit in a classroom or family home). 
The coach offers clarifying statements 
to ensure that the targeted outcome 
of the observation is documented 
in a meaningful manner. That is, the 
targeted outcome is defined and an 
agreement is reached about how that 
outcome is to be recorded so that the 
information can be used to facilitate 
learner engagement, skill acquisi- 
tion or refinement. For example, the 
coach and inviting partner decide 
which steps of a particular EBP will be 
observed and recorded on the Imple- 
mentation Checklist for that EBP. 
Decisions made during the pre-obser- 
vation conference are recorded on the 
Coaching Log by the coach. (Appendix 
A: Coaching Logs.) 


Observation 

During the observation, each mem- 
ber of the coaching pair has specific 
responsibilities. First, coaching part- 
ners agree druing the pre-observation 
meeting on the observation guidelines. 
‘The coach is then responsible for 
collecting the agreed-upon data and 
completing the Observation por- 


Table 2. 


Responsibilities During 


the Pre-observation Conference 


State the purpose of the lesson or activity. 


Mentor 


Peer 


Coaching | Coaching 


Define the coaching target for change. 


Identify the data recording system to be used during 
the observation. 


Operationalize desired instructional behavior. 


Determine if modeling will be used during observation. 


Establish mastery and maintenance criteria. 
Establish etiquette. 


o< | >< | o< | 


o< | =< | o< | 


Negotiate dates and times of observation and post- 
observation conference. 


Complete pre-observation conference section of the 
Coaching Log. 


Verify understanding of the lesson purpose, coach- 
ing objective, and teacher behavior to be observed. 


Confirm the recording method, and if it meets 
the coaching target; otherwise negotiate another 
method. 


Negotiate where to deliver data after the 
pre-observation conference. 


Clarify etiquette. 


Summarize the conference, 


Confirm dates for observation and post-observation 


conference. 


*[P=Inviting Partner C=Coach 


tion of the Coaching Log. (Appendix 
A: Coaching Logs.) As previously 
discussed, and if appropriate, the coach 
may also model the targeted practice 
for the inviting partner (e.g., show the 
inviting partner how to implement an 
aspect of an EBP and provide direct, 
in the moment, feedback on the invit- 


ing partner’s success and/or challenges 
in implementing the targeted change. 


Etiquette 

Rules of common courtesy allow the 
coach to enter the classroom, home 
or other environment within which 
the inviting partner is implementing 
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EBP and record data without disrupt- 
ing activities in the inviting partner’s 
setting. Both the inviting partner 

and coach have specific agendas and 
predefined roles. Of particular im- 
portance is preparing students, young 
children, family members and other 
professionals for the coach’s participa- 
tion. Students, children and family 
members need to know that the coach 
will be observing the inviting part- 
ner, not them. Table 3 includes the 
rules of etiquette to help the coach in 
observing and collecting data. 


Post-observation Conference 
‘The post-observation conference 
serves as both ending and beginning 
points. It concludes the coaching ses- 
sion because it completes the cycle of 
pre-observation conference, observa- 
tion, and post-observation conference. 
This phase, however, also begins the 
next action part of the coaching pro- 
cess because it is during this confer- 
ence that the inviting partner develops 
a plan of action to improve future in- 
struction or intervention. This plan will 
be implemented and its effects mea- 
sured during the next observation. The 
Coaching Log is completed during the 
post-observation conference. The post- 
observation conference should occur as 
soon after the observation as possible. 
‘The post-observation conference 
provides (a) the inviting partner with 
someone with whom to discuss new 
ideas, (b) interactions to promote 
reflection and change improvements, 
and (c) professional interchange be- 
tween partners. These types of com- 
munication interactions support the 
inviting partner to reflect upon their 
experiences and plan for future action. 


Table 3. 
Rules of Etiquette 


Rules of Etiquette 


for Inviting Partner 


Provide a location where the coach 

can observe the targeted practice with 
minimum disruption to the setting (e.g. 
Classroom, home). 

Prepare students, young children, parents 
and other professionals for the coach’s 
arrival, including a plan to minimize 
interaction with the coach. 


for Inviting Partner and Coach 


Rules of Etiquette 

for Coach 

Observe from the location identified by the 
inviting partner and be respectful of the en- 
vironment. Do not interrupt the observation 
with calls, texts or emails. 

Follow agreed upon protocol for how to 
introduce yourself and respond if a student, 
young child or family member attempts to 
interact with the coach. 


Prepare materials and space for agreed 
upon data collection. 


Collect only agreed upon data, if engaging in 
peer coaching. 


Begin the lesson at the agreed upon 
time. 


Arrive and leave at the agreed upon time. 


Limit the inclusion of the coach in the 
lesson or activity, except where modeling 
is involved. 


Do not participate in the lesson or activity if 
not agreed upon in advance. 


As agreed upon, observe demonstrations 
or modeling of implementation of EBP 
and participate as planned. 


As agreed upon, demonstrate or model an 
aspect of an EBP or other targeted change. 


Signal the coach to leave if it becomes 
apparent that the lesson or activity will 
not yield helpful information. 


As agreed upon, leave when signaled that 
the activity will not yield helpful information. 


‘They also provide the coach with in- 
formation to most effectively support 
an inviting partner. 

Coaching partners discuss the data 
and observation notes as professionals. 
If the mentoring model of coaching is 
used, the coach summarizes and inter- 
prets the data while soliciting self- 
evaluative statements from the inviting 
partner. In addition, the coach offers 


feedback and suggestions. Evaluation 
of the inviting partner’s use of the 
EBP or other targeted change may 
shape future coaching targets. In peer 
coaching, the coach delivers the data 
to the inviting partner and explains 
the information using effective com- 
munication methods, such as open 
questions and leveling statements 
without giving evaluative or interpre- 
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tive statements. The coach follows the 
inviting partner’s lead in discussing the 
lesson or activity, elicits self-evaluative 
statements with open questions, 

and prompts the inviting partner to 
develop a plan of action for the next 
coaching session. If the inviting part- 
ner wants suggestions about improving 
instruction or intervention, the coach 
guides the inviting partner toward 
answers by asking questions such as 
whether (a) the inviting partner has 
encountered a similar situation and, 

if so, how it was handled; or (b) the 
inviting partner may have a resource 
material or person available. The coach, 
without acting as an expert, leads the 
inviting partner to suggest ways to 
improve instruction. 

In an early intervention setting, 
the inviting partner may want to focus 
on the partnership with the parent or 
other family members in implement- 
ing the targeted change as well as the 
content of the EBP. While the aim is 
to support the parent or other family 
members in implementing the EBP, it 
is also important to address how the 
inviting partner brings her knowledge 
and experience with EBP to the parent 
partnership. 

When presenting the data and notes 
from observation to the inviting partner, 
the coach might say the following: 


“You said that you were displeased 
about how often you provided 
reinforcement. Could you explain 
what you meant by that?” 


“Tell me about a similar situation 
you've encountered? Tell me how 
you handled that situation?” 

“I wonder if you recall any articles or 


reports by other teachers about ways 
to handle that specific situation.” 


Table 4. 
Responsibilities during the 
Post-observation Conference 


Activity 

Review data collected by the coach. X X 
Make evaluative statements based on data. X X 

Make statements regarding improvement. X X 

Request advice from coach. xX 

Determine future plans. X X 

Solicit future plans through reflection and questioning. X X 


* “T noticed that you were uncer- 
tain about when to model for the 
parent and when to let the parent 
explore how to implement the 
practice on her own.” 

Table 4 provides an overview of 
the responsibilities of the inviting 
partner and coach during peer coach- 
ing and mentor coaching. 


Coaching Log 

The Coaching Log (Appendix A) 
serves as a record of the coaching 
relationship. This one-page docu- 
ment records all of the aspects of the 
pre-observation conference, observa- 
tion, and post-observation conference 
conducted by a coaching partner. The 
log is completed by the coach and is 
maintained by the inviting partner as 
a confidential record of his progress 


toward coaching targets. The Coaching 


Log was integrated into the NPDC 
technical assistance documentation 
and was designed to reflect NPDC 
materials and processes, including data 
from the Implementation Checklists 
and the GAS established for targeted 


outcomes for participating learn- 

ers. NPDC also created a Reflective 
Consultation Log (Appendix A) to 
record the reflective coaching conversa- 
tion that occurred between an NPDC 
staff member and a mentor coach. The 
Reflective Consultation Log includes 
space to note the topic of interest, alter- 
natives discussed, actions steps planned 
and supports needed for follow up. 


Summary 

Overall, the coaching process fa- 
cilitates professional development for 
educational professionals and parents. 
‘The pre-observation, observation, and 
post-observation conferences are ve- 
hicles by which coaching participants 
actively seek self-improvement. 
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s mentioned through- 
out Chapters 1 and 2, 
elements of coaching 
have been integrated 
throughout many as- 
pects of the professional development 
and technical assistance provided by 
NPDC to partnering states. Coaching 
relationships and practices were opera- 
tionalized as relevant for the stage of 
implementation, beginning with the 
initial state application process and 
planning with an Interagency Au- 
tism Planning Group and continuing 
throughout project implementation 
and evaluation. This chapter describes 
in more detail how NPDC coaching 
activities fit into the systems change 
framework of implementation science 


and six non-linear stages: exploration, 


Chapter 3 


Coaching Practices, 
Implementation 
ocience and the 
National Professional 
Develooment Center 
on Autism Spectrum 


Disorders 


installation, initial implementation, 
full implementation, innovation, and 
sustainability (Fixsen, 2009; Metz & 
Bartley, 2012). 


Readiness for Change 
Prior to involvement in the NPDC on 
ASD, applying states made a determi- 
nation regarding their “readiness for 
change” as recommended by Fixsen et 
al. (2008). The states used the applica- 
tion process to identify their capac- 
ity (e.g., strengths, weaknesses, and 
potential opportunities) and the teams 
of educators, families, and adminis- 
trators that were ready to invest in 
and participate in the activities of the 
NPDC. 

‘The lead state applicant, in con- 
junction with the NPDC staff, was 


accountable for insuring that they 
created an environment that would 
nurture and sustain meaningful change 
for the existing system of educational 
services and supports for children and 
youth with ASD. 


Exploration 

‘The activities of the Interagency Au- 
tism Planning Group ([APG) illus- 
trate the NPDC and state partnership 
in the stage of exploration. This stage 
of implementation change identifies a 
need, and explores whether implemen- 
tation is feasible and what additional 
program development or problem 
solving may be needed before commit- 
ting to further implementation (Fixsen 
et al., 2009; Metz & Bartley, 2012). 
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IAPG Meeting 

During the IAPG meeting, state level 
leaders worked with NPDC staff to 
develop a two-year strategic plan out- 
lining specific goals for a comprehen- 
sive professional development process, 
including coaching, to support the 
implementation of EBP. In addition, 
the plan included statewide goals for a 
sustainable system that would promote 
change and continue beyond the end 
of the NPDC formal partnership. 
Statewide resources were highlighted, 
specific action plans were developed, 
and benchmarks were set to monitor 
progress. During the [APG meet- 

ing, the NPDC coaching manual and 
philosophy were shared with state level 
leaders and training teams. In addition, 
expectations for model site participa- 
tion included the identification of 
local TA providers who would serve as 
coaches to the local program team. 


Installation 

Once needs were identified and 
possible interventions explored, 

the state, in conjunction with the 
NPDC, establishes resources needed 
to implement the EBP and prepares 
participants. This is considered the 
installation phase (Fixsen, 2009; Metz 
& Bartley, 2012). 

Online Course 

Installation began with an 8-session 
online course, Foundations for Au- 
tism Spectrum Disorders, which was 
developed as an up-to-date source of 
information about ASD. The sessions 
cover content on characteristics of 
ASD, screening and assessment of 
ASD, factors affecting learning and 
development, and promoting positive 


and reducing interfering behaviors 
among others. All model site team 
members and TA providers/coaches 
were required to complete the course 
prior to initiating work with the 
NPDC in classroom or home set- 
tings. To support the integration and 
application of the online content, 
NPDC staff created learning op- 
portunities for NPDC participants 
to reflect on online course content; 
then NPDC staff gave feedback on 
the content and responded to the 
reflections. This activity was enhanced 
through reflective consultation with 
state leads to support them in facili- 
tating such discussions in the future. 


Summer Institute 

During the intensive, three to five day, 
summer institutes, formal training 
included key elements of the coach- 
ing process. The process was taught 
using small group activities, role play 
and explicit instruction in the NPDC 
approach to coaching. In addition, 
coaching activities were embedded in 
presentations on EBP. For example, 
during these presentations two or more 
NPDC staff trainers modeled elements 
of the coaching process, including the 
pre-observation planning conference, 
inviting partner input, defining the 
coach’s role, the post-observation con- 
ference and developing a coaching log. 
In addition, independent activities were 
included in the coaching manual as a 
resource for teams to begin the coach- 
ing process when they returned to their 
school sites in the fall. 


Initial Implementation 
Installation is followed by initial 


implementation of the intervention. 


States and their model sites moved 
into this phase of change by beginning 
to use the knowledge and skills learned 
through the NPDC professional de- 
velopment process (i.e., online course, 
Summer Institute) with support from 
their designated coaches and the 
larger interagency team. The activities 
initiated during the initial implemen- 
tation were essential to the work that 
was conducted throughout the NPDC 
processes and the coaching relation- 
ships that were developed to imple- 
ment EPB to fidelity. This included a 
focus on data collection and data driven 
decision making based on information 
from Goal Attainment Scaling (GAS), 
APERS/APERS-IT, and EBP Imple- 
mentation Checklists included in the 
online Internet Modules. 


Goal Attainment Scaling 

GAS is a system used by NPDC to 
assess the amount of progress learners 
with ASD made on select goals over 
an academic year (Cardillo & Cho- 
ate, 1994). The development of these 
goals for each of the targeted learners 
was one of the first activities that a 
coach and model site team engaged in 
together, establishing baseline data and 
beginning the relationships that would 
inform the remainder of the NPDC 
experience. In addition, families were 
included in this phase of implementa- 
tion by helping to select priority goals 
for their child. 


Autism Program 

Environment Rating Scale 

The APERS is an environmental 
rating tool that was used to rate both 
inclusive and self-contained programs 
for learners with ASD at the pre- 
school, elementary, middle, and high 
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school levels. The NPDC used the 
APERS to measure baseline program 
quality at the beginning of the academ- 
ic year (early in the fall) or toward the 
end of the previous academic year (late 
in the spring). The APERS was used 
again in the spring as a post-measure 
to measure change in program qual- 
ity. This tool was developed to assess 
program quality for family participa- 
tion, interdisciplinary teaming and 
other variables in the settings where a 
child or youth spends time including 
classroom environment, structure and 
schedule, classroom climate, curriculum 
and instruction, communication, social 
relationships, independence, functional 
behavior and assessment practices. The 
APERS-IT is an adaptation of the 
APERS for early intervention settings, 
including the home. 

During the administration of the 
APERS, NPDC staff included ele- 
ments of the coaching process when 
providing feedback to site teams and 
state TA providers. This included tech- 
niques for sharing APERS feedback 
to site level teams and working with 
trainers to develop improvement plans 
based on APERS identified areas 
of need to improve program quality. 
APERS’ data was used continuously 
throughout the coaching relationships 
as a source of data for pre-observation, 
observation and post-observation 
conferences. Following the administra- 
tion of the APERS, TA teams were 
guided on how to utilize the coaching 
process to begin implementation of 
EBP, completion and monitoring of 
GAS and conducting monthly techni- 
cal assistance visits (i.e., selecting goals 
and targets, measurable descriptions of 
behavior, ongoing data collection). 


Evidence Based Practice 
Internet Learning Modules. 

The EBP learning modules are a 
dynamic instructional tool for educa- 
tors and parents to learn about each of 
the 24 practices identified by NPCD. 
Each module contains an overview of 
the practice, steps for implementing 
the practice, implementation check- 
lists, the evidence base for the practice, 
optional data sheets, video and case 
study examples, frequently asked ques- 
tions, a glossary of terms, discussion 
questions, suggested activities, and a 
pre- and post- module assessment. 
http://www.autisminternetmodules.org/. 
Coaching partnerships supported the 
inviting partner in developing a deeper 
understanding of a particular EBP 
and the steps required to implement 
that practice to fidelity. The Step-by- 
Step Instructions and Implementa- 
tion Checklists were used to help the 
coaching partners identify the focus 
of an observation during a pre-confer- 
ence planning session. The debriefing 
that occurred during a post-observa- 
tion conference helped the inviting 
partner refine her implementation of a 
particular EBP. 


Monthly Technical Assistance 
Calls 

Coaching practices were embedded in 
the monthly contacts between NPDC 
team members and state TA provid- 
ers and coaches. During these routine 
calls, NPDC staff modeled coaching 
through use of reflective consultation 
focused on supporting the coach's 
role with the model site team. Activi- 
ties included establishing discussion 
points, reviewing progress on imple- 
mentation plans, addressing challeng- 


es, monitoring data, and establishing 
topics for future calls. Sometimes, 
video examples were reviewed during 
monthly technical assistance calls to 
demonstrate progress or challenges in 
implementation of EBP. These reflec- 
tive conversations were recorded on 
the Reflective Consultation Logs. 


Coaching Resources for 
NPDC Teams 

Resources to assist in applying the 
NPDC coaching approach are avail- 
able on the NPDC website http:// 
autismpdc.fpg.unc.edu/ and listed 

in Appendix B: Coaching Manual 
Guidelines and Professional Devel- 
opment Materials. This includes the 
Coaching Manual as well as support- 
ing materials and forms. The monthly 
calls to site teams were also used to 
identify target topics for the Com- 
munity of Practice (CoP) forums, and 
promote postings related to coaching 
on the CoP website. The CoP was 
designed to encourage networking, 
discussion and reflection across sites 


and states. 


Full Implementation, 

Innovation, and Sustainability 
The NPDC’s mission placed an 
emphasis on sustainability. The project 
facilitated the spread of practices and 
ongoing, professional development 
across the state. The goal was to have 
teams move toward advancing their 
knowledge and creating a sustainable 
system. This included the state teams 
working toward school wide expan- 
sion of the model sites and into other 
parts of the state. Prior year model 
site teams provided peer support to 
expansion sites through professional 
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development opportunities and peer 
coaching. This expansion and the on- 
going partnerships that were promoted 
encompass the innovation and sustain- 
ability phases of the Fixsen (2009) 
implementation model. 

Following the first year with 
NPDC these activities cycled through 
a second year with the first cohort sites 
and the expansion sites. During this 
period, year one sites shared their ex- 
periences and knowledge with cohort 
two sites during the Summer Insti- 


tutes and cross-site visits; plus the CoP 
forum was available for cross-site and 
cross-state networking. Sustainability 
occurred as the states continued with 
expansion. At the end of the second 
year, each state reviewed their [APG 
Plan to capture and revise their plans 
for sustainability of NPDC elements, 
including coaching practices, beyond 
the end of their formal partnership 
with NPDC. 


Summary 

‘This process provides a mechanism 
for sustained practice. Participants 
following this process engage in 
ongoing and meaningful implemen- 
tation of EBP for students with ASD 
in an integrated system that supports 
this endeavor. 
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Appendix A 


Coaching Logs 


COACHING LOG 
Inviting Partner Coach 
EBP/GAS/Program Target Lesson /Activity 


PRE OBSERVATION CONFERENCE 
FOCUS/CONCERN: 


POST OBSERVATION CONFERENCE 


* Clarifies words snd feelings 
* Takes turns; no interrupting 
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Coaching Log for Reflective Consultation Conference 


Inviting Partner: Coach: 
Aspect of EBP addressed (e.g., selection, implementation, data collection, evaluation): 


Reflective Consultation Conference 


Date: Time: Length: 
Topic or Concern: Check one 
LL) New Topic 
Supporting Information (including examples of what has occurred): LI Revisited Topic 
If revisited, actions from 
previous conference: 
Alternatives Discussed: Notes 


Action Steps for Inviting Partner: 


Supports Needed from Coach between Conference Sessions: 


Next Meeting Date: Time: 
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he NPDC Coaching 

Manual and related 

materials were devel- 

oped to support tech- 

nical assistance (TA) 
providers and educational profession- 
als as they work together to effectively 
implement evidence-based practices 
in their settings. 

Materials available for self-direct- 
ed learning or directed professional 
development include: 

* Coaching manual 


PowerPoint™ presentation with 


and without narration 


2 videos of pre-observation, 
observation and post-observation 


conferences 


3 videos of reflective consultation 


2 videos of students in classrooms 
for use in professional develop- 
ment activities 


Guidelines and 


Activities for 


Professional 
Development 


Guidelines 
NPDC staff shared the coaching 


manual and PowerPoint™ 


presenta- 
tion with TA providers before they 
begin their work at model and expan- 
sion sites. One option for introduc- 
ing TA providers to the manual and 
PowerPoint™ was during the Summer 
Institute. In addition, state partners ac- 
cessed to the manual and presentation 
on the state page of the NPDC web- 
site. These materials give TA providers 
self-directed, learning opportunities 
with as much NPDC support as is 
necessary for each TA provider. All 
coaching materials were then shared 
with inviting partners to ensure that 
they were comfortable with their roles 
and the process of coaching, as well as 
preparing them to take on the role of 
coaching in their schools and beyond. 
‘The process of coaching, through 
the use of the manual, was revisited 
as needed during monthly check-ins 
with TA providers and during site 
visits with TA providers and NPDC 
staff. During these times, NPDC staff 
sought to understand the coaching 
relationship between TA providers and 
inviting partners. Further, NPDC staff 


explicitly asked TA providers if there 
are elements of the coaching process 
they need support with and provide 
that support to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Finally, supporting TA providers 
is a form of reflective consultation and, 
in some instances, mentor coaching. 
Thus, NPDC staff familiarized them- 
selves with their own coaching/con- 
sultation strengths and areas of growth 
and sought support as needed. 


Suggestions for Professional 
Development Activities 

The following pages include examples 
of activities that can be conducted 
one-on-one, in small group, and 

with larger groups for the purpose of 
supporting TA providers and school 
professionals in learning the elements 
and skills involved in coaching. These 
activities should be modified to meet 
the specific needs of the participants. 
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ACTIVITY I—Free Writing on Being Coached/Coaching 


Purpose 
To connect participants to the upcoming content on coaching through their 
own knowledge and experience of coaching 


When to Use 
Prior to delivering content on coaching 


Participants 
Participants work as individuals 


Materials 
Paper, pen/pencil, handout with questions 


Process 
1. Ask participants to reflect on their experience of being coached whether that 
occurred formally or informally (examples: coaching from mentor, coaching 
from supervisor, coaching from a peer). 
2. Give participants about 5-10 minutes to reflect on the following issues. 
a. Briefly describe the coaching experience: who?, what?, where?, how? 
b. What characteristics of the relationship between you and the coach stand 
out to you? 
c. What aspects of the coaching were particularly helpful? 
d. What aspects of the coaching, if any, seemed to hinder your progress? 
e. What elements of your experience will you be bringing into your current 
role (as coach, inviting partner, etc)? 
3. Large group debrief 
a. Ask individuals to share thoughts for questions a-e while writing these 
down on flip chart. 
b. Discuss in groups the commonalities. 
c. Discuss how these commonalities relate to the upcoming content on 
coaching. 
d. Return to these lists as elements come up during the rest of the discussion 


and activities on coaching. 
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ACTIVITY Il—Role-play in a Fish Bowl 


00 nee ae ae ae aE aE 


Purpose 

For participants to (a) practice coaching, being coached, and evaluating the 
coaching; (b) recognize the different aspects of the coaching process; and/or 
(c) increase their comfort with using the coaching log 

After a discussion of each of the content areas: pre-observation conference, 
observation, and post-observation conference. These can be repeated so that 
participants have an opportunity to role-play from each perspective if time 


allows 


LUNN UU ee Teer AREA 


Participants 

Each participant takes one role: coach, inviting partner, or observer. Participants 
role play from each perspective during three rounds. 

Materials 

Videos of up to three examples of coaching, copy of coaching log for each par- 
ticipant, list of responsibilities for each participant 

Process 

1. Bring together triads of participants and ask them to choose roles for the first 
round (1 coach, 1 inviting partner, 1 observer). 

2. Whole group watches video of student in preparation for role-play. 

3. Provide a few minutes for participants to write down notes after video. 

4. Pre-observation Instructions: instruct teams to role-play a pre-observation 
conference with the idea that the student video they saw would be the 
observation. 

a. Coaches take the role of coach, including completing the coaching log 
with the inviting partner. 

b. Inviting partner take the role of teacher, including completing out the 
coaching log with the coach. 

c. Observer will use the table, Responsibilities During the Pre-observation 
Conference, on which to take notes: 
i. Responsibilities covered 
ii. Responsibilities missed 
iii. Elements that are positive or interesting in the conversation to share 

with the coach and inviting partner. 
d. Provide groups approximately 10 minutes to role play. 
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e. Debrief: 
i. Give triads a few minutes to share their experiences and observations 
ii. Large group triads: 
(1) Ask coaches: What did you find most challenging? How did 
you/might you deal with those challenges? 
(2) Ask inviting partners: What did you find most helpful? 
(3) Ask observers: From what you saw, what was most critical for a 
successful session? 
5. Post-observation conference Instructions: re-watch the student video after 
providing content on observations and post-observation conference. 
a. Ask participants to change roles. 
i. Coach to become observer. 
ii. Inviting partner to become coach. 
iii. Observer to become inviting partner. 
b. Coaches to take the role of coach including filling out the coaching log 
with the inviting partner. 
c. Inviting partner to take the role of educator including filling out the 
coaching log with the coach. 
d. Observer to use the Responsibilities During the Post-observation Conference 
to take notes on: 
i. Responsibilities covered. 
ii. Responsibilities missed. 
iii. Elements that are positive or interesting in the conversation to share 
with the coach and inviting partner. 
e. Give groups about 10 min to role play. 
f. Debrief: 
i. Give triads a few minutes to share their experiences and observations. 
ii. Large group triads: 
(1) Ask coaches: What did you find most challenging? 
How did you/might you deal with those challenges? 
(2) Ask inviting partners: What did you find most helpful? 
(3) Ask observers: From what you saw, what was most critical for a 


successful session? 
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ACTIVITY Ill—Using the Coaching Log 


Purpose 
For participants to gain awareness of the coaching log elements and how to fill 
them in 


When to Use 
After discussion on coaching log 


Participants 
All participants practice as individuals in a large group. Alternately, small groups, 
dyads, triads, etc. can work on one coaching log together. 


Materials 
Coaching log handouts pre-filled in for video; video of coach and inviting part- 
ner during pre-observation 


Process 

1. Hand out coaching logs that are pre-filled to some extent with important 
discussed information left blank. 

2. Watch video. 

3. After watching video instruct participants time to fill in the missing informa- 
tion on the coaching log. 


4, Option: After giving participants a few minutes have participants work in 
small groups/dyads, triads filling in any gaps. 
5. Debrief: Discuss in large group any questions participants have. 


iG LOG 
case 


COACHIN 
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ACTIVITY IV—Open/Closed Questions 


Purpose 
For participants to recognize the impact of open ended questions 


When to Use 
During discussion of communication competencies of coaches 


SVU UU UU UE ee nee ee 


Participants 
All participants in large group 


Materials 


Flip chart paper and pen 

Process 

1. Begin by telling participants that you will start a true story about yourself and 
they will have an opportunity to ask questions in order to learn more. 

2. Begin a story about yourself that would be of interest for others to learn more 
and would provide for opportunities to ask questions. Examples of one per- 
son’s beginning: “Once, I was walking with my family by the river and I fell 
through the bridge.” 

3. Ask participants what else they would like to know about the story. 

4. Write their questions on a piece of paper. 

5. When time/questions have been exhausted: 

a. Mark all of the yes/no questions and respond to them. 

b. Mark the open ended questions and respond to them 

c. Ask participants the difference in information they received from the two 
levels of questions. 
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ACTIVITY V—Open/Closed Questions in Coaching Context 


Purpose 
For participants to recognize the impact of open ended questions 


When to Use 


During discussion of communication competencies of coaches 


Participants 
All participants in large group 


Materials 
Video of coaching pre-observation conference or post-observation conference 


Process 
1. Watch video of coaching pre-observation or post-observation. 
2. Watch clips of video rich with questions. 
a. Review with participants which questions elicited what level of 
information from inviting partner. 
b. For examples of closed questions, ask participants to suggest alternate 
questions. 
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ACTIVITY Vi-Critiquing the Coaching Process 


Purpose 
For participants to practice observing and identifying the various elements of 
the coaching process 


V0 00 0 nee ETE 


When to Use 
After providing much of the content on coaching process 


{Ug0e akc ve caane ree aanveeccan yin 


Participants 
Participants work in small groups 


Materials 
Video of coaching process and handouts with list of the elements of the 
coaching process 


Proces 

1. Provide handouts to participants. 

2. Watch video. 

3. Ask participants to jot down which elements were or were not present. Also, 
ask participants if present elements could be improved upon and how. 


4. Review in large group. 
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ACTIVITY Vil—Coach/ Inviting Partner Responsibilities 


Purpose 

For participants to: recognize the different responsibilities of a coach and invit- 
ing partner during pre-observation, observation and post-observation; and 
recognize the timeline during pre- and post-observation conferences. 


When to Use 

After discussing the roles and responsibilities of coaching and inviting partners 
during mentor coaching and peer coaching 

Participants 

Participants work in small groups 

Materials 

Strips of paper and tape—each strip of paper has “responsibility” printed for 
either mentor or peer coaching and either inviting partner or coach. 

Process 

1. Provide groups with strips of paper so that roles for coach and roles for invit- 


ing partner are mixed up. 

2. Instruct groups to post the strips of paper on wall according to coach or 
inviting partner. Ask groups to list responsibilities as much as possible on a 
timeline (what comes first, second and so on) with an understanding that 
some responsibilities are necessary throughout the entire conference. 

3. Alternately, give some groups responsibilities during mentor coaching and 
others responsibilities during peer coaching. In debrief, review the 
differences. 

4. Alternately (especially if time is limited), give some groups responsibilities for 
pre-observation conference, others for observation and others for 
post-observation conference. Review differences as a large group. 
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ACTIVITY VIII—TA Providers Self-Coaching 


Purpose 
For TA providers to reflect on what they have learned in the content on 


coaching and formulate a plan to address these competencies in their work 


When to use 
At the end of presentation on coaching for TA providers 


Participants 
Participants work individually and in dyads 


Materials 
Handouts with reflection questions— 
Sentence stems: 
1. In my role as a coach, it will be important for me to bring the following 
to the coach/inviting partner relationship ... 
2. 1am confident that as a coach I... 
3. Iam concerned about ... 
4. I will address these concerns by ... 


5. When I come across challenges as a coach, I will seek support in ... 


Process 

1. Provide TA providers with handouts. 

2. Give TA providers 10-15 minutes to reflect on the questions and write their 
responses. 

3. Ask TA providers to meet in pairs to discuss their plans and to coach each 
other by asking opened questions that guide the other person towards an 
understanding of their strengths, needs, and support structure. 
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he Donovan fam- 

ily case study was 

developed through 

a collaboration be- 

tween the National 
Professional Development Center on 
Autism Spectrum Disorders (NPDC) 
and The Family, Infant and Preschool 
Program (FIPP) Center for the Ad- 
vanced Study of Excellence (CASE) in 
Early Childhood and Family Support 
Practices, M’Lisa Shelden, P.T., Ph.D, 
Director and Dathan Rush, Ed.D., 
C.C.C.-S.L.P. Associate Director 
(http://www.fipp.org/programs/early- 
Intervention. html). The purpose of this 
case study is to describe the coaching 
process in the context of early inter- 
vention and to outline two parallel 
coaching processes. 

This case study provides a descrip- 
tion of how an early intervention 
provider, Jillian, supports the Dono- 
van family through coaching on the 
use of evidence-based practices with 
their two-year-old son, Joey, who 
has autism. As the early intervention 
provider works with the parents, she 
receives coaching support from both 


The Donovan Family 


Case Study: 


Guidance and Coaching on 
Evidence-based Practices for 
Infants and Toddlers with ASD 


her supervisor, in the form of pro- 
gram-wide and individualized super- 
vision, and from an experienced peer 
coach. Both the coaching of the family 
and the provider coaching processes 
occur in a three stage cycle outlined in 
the NPDC coaching manual, Guidance 
and Coaching for the Implementation 

of Evidence-based practices for Chil- 
dren and Youth with Autism Spectrum 
Disorders (Kucharczyk, S., Shaw, E., 
Smith Myles, B., Sullivan, L., Szi- 
don, K., and Tuchman-Ginsberg, L., 
2012). (http://autismpdc.fpg.unc. 
edu/coaching-resources) These stages 
are: pre-observation, observation, and 
post-observation. For the purposes of 
this case study, pre-observation includes 
stating the purpose, defining the target 
for change, and identifying how the tar- 
get will be observed and data captured, 
observation includes modeling and ac- 
tion by the coach and inviting partners 
(i.e., parents); and post-observation 
includes reflection, feedback, and evalu- 
ation. This framework helps to integrate 
the NPDC coaching process with the 
coaching approach to teaming in early 
intervention supported by FIPP. 


‘The case study is structured 
chronologically. It describes the work 
the Donovan family and the early 
interventionists do together. First, is a 
description of the program to provide 
context. Then the steps of the early 
intervention process are outlined: 
Step 1.) information gathering, Step 
2.) outcome planning, Step 3.) inter- 
vention planning, Step 4.) implemen- 
tation and ongoing assessment, and 
Step 5) evaluation and modification of 
the outcomes and intervention. 


The Clarksville 

Early Intervention Program 

The Clarksville Early Intervention 
Program (EI Program) is situated in 
an urban area, which also provides 
services to nearby rural communities. 
‘The program serves families through 
home visits and in consultation with 
child care settings when relevant. A 
primary early intervention provider 
delivers services in collaboration with 
team members from other disciplines 
and the family. The team, including 
the primary provider and the other 


members of the team meet once a 
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week for 1% hours to discuss issues re- 
lated to their work which includes but 
isn't limited to: brainstorming about 
resources for families, families whose 
dynamics puzzle or challenge them, 
and questions related to implementa- 
tion and effectiveness of interventions 
for children. 

‘The primary provider for Joey’s 
family, Jillian, has been working for 
the EI Program for the last two years. 
Previously, she worked for another 
agency in a different city for two years. 
Jillian completed her bachelor’s degree 
in early childhood education. While 
in college she took a number of special 
education classes. She holds an Infant, 
Toddler, and Family Specialist Certifi- 
cation through her state’s early inter- 
vention agency due to her education, 
experience, and continuing profession- 
al development credits. Jillian shares 
that she further developed her skills 
in using interventions for children 
with special needs on the job. The EI 
Program provides professional devel- 
opment throughout the year on topics 
that emerge as important through 
team discussions. Additionally, the EI 
Program director supervises all staff 
and facilitates the weekly team meet- 
ings discussed previously. During these 
times, Jillian brainstorms intervention 
ideas with her supervisor, as well as 


discusses areas of concern. 


Program Quality 

Last year, the Clarksville EI Program 
partnered with technical assistance 
providers from a regional University’s 
early intervention support program. In 
order to inform the beginning of their 
coaching work with the EI team, the 
University support program suggested 


that the EI Program take part in 
Autism Program Environment Rating 
Scale — Infants && Toddlers (APERS- 
IT) in order to systematically assess 
the program's core strengths and 

areas requiring priority attention. The 
APERS-IT is composed of compo- 
nents which, as a whole, illustrate 
quality early intervention practices 
for infants and toddlers with autism. 
These components are in the follow- 
ing domains: physical environment, 
activity and daily routines, positive 
relationships, communication, inter- 
vention (e.g., imitation, joint attention, 
play), behavior, coaching teaming, and 
assessment and IFSP development. 
APERS-IT data are collected through 
observations, interviews, and record 
reviews. APERS-IT data are used 

to inform the collaborating partners 
about areas of strength and areas that 
they might want to target for growth. 

To complete the APERS-IT, 
observations were conducted of two 
interventionists during one home 
visit each. One interventionist was 
also a service coordinator; the other 
was a speech-language pathologist. 
Interviews were conducted with the 
director of the program, parents and 
interventionists from both home visits. 
The Individualized Family Service 
Plans (IFSP) for both families ob- 
served, were reviewed along with other 
relevant records. 

The APERS-IT revealed that 
two of the program's strengths were 
teaming and a strong foundation in 
evidence-based practices for children 
with autism with a specialization in 
practices focusing on communication 
development. Teaming was evident in 
the weekly meetings during which in- 


dividual practitioners have the oppor- 
tunity to gain insight into each other’s 
work and brainstorm possible respons- 
es to specific challenges. In addition, 
through their weekly meetings the 
team has the opportunity to recognize 
specific needs that require attention 
from the program as a system (e.g., 
difficultly communicating with other 
agencies, parents needing information 
on transition). 

Following the review of the 
APERS-IT findings and summary, 
technical assistance providers and 
the program coordinator developed a 
list of the EI Program's priority areas 
which required improvement and 
attention. These included: systematiz- 
ing data collected by providers and 
supporting families in collecting and 
using data, ensuring that providers 
implement evidence-based practices to 
fidelity, and further developing coach- 
ing processes. 

Up to this point, providers across 
the program understood their role as 
being experts in child development 
for infants and toddlers with disabili- 
ties/developmental delays, including 
autism. Most of their work in the 
home was spent with the child while 
the parent often sat close by watch- 
ing. The technical assistance providers 
and program director wanted to help 
the early intervention team members 
shift their roles so that the program 
practices more fully engaged families. 
‘The program director and technical 
assistance providers developed a pro- 
fessional development plan for coach- 
ing providers so that they learned to 
partner with families to coach them in 
learning to implement evidence-based 
practices. 
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This professional development 
plan included ensuring that providers 
were confident in their own use of spe- 
cific EBP. The team of providers and 
families chose specific EBP relevant 
for each child. Providers gathered 
resources such as the Learning Mod- 
ules on the Autism Spectrum Disor- 
ders (ASD) Toddler Initiative website 
(http://asdtoddler.fpg.unc.edu/) and 
Autism Internet Modules on the 
OCALI website (http://www.autis- 
minternetmodules.org/) and briefs 
and implementation checklists on the 
NPDC website (http://autismpdc. 
fpg.unc.edu/content/briefs). In addi- 
tion to self-study, techni- 
cal assistance providers 
observed home visits (in 
person or through video) 
and coached providers on 
their work with families 
at least once a month. 
Providers with extensive 
family coaching experi- 
ence were paired with less 
experienced providers so 
that they could use a peer 
coaching model. 


The Donovan Family 
The Clarksville EI 
Program continued to 
develop its strengths and 
attend to areas needing 
growth as it began to 
work with the Donovan 
family. Mike, Pat and 
their two-year old son 
Joey recently moved to 

a farm within the EI 
program's service area. 
The Donovans had 
started the EI evaluation 


process prior to moving after develop- 
mental screening conducted by Joey’s 
pediatrician raised flags. After more 
extensive assessments were done, Joey 
was diagnosed with autism. Prior to 
moving, the Donovans contacted the 
EI Program and were seen by Jillian 
upon arriving. Together they began a 


five step process. 


Step 1: Information Gathering 
During this step, the primary provider 
gathered pertinent information about 
the family, including their preferences, 
their routines, Joey’s preferences, and 
family activities. 


Information Gathering Resources 
The team reviewed information from 
multiple sources, including standard- 
ized and authentic assessments, in 
order to better understand Joey’s 
development in the areas of cogni- 
tion, speech and language, motor, 
social emotional development and 
adaptive skills. In addition other tools 
were used to better understand Joey’s 
strengths and needs within the context 
of his family as well as family priori- 
ties. Using the Interest-Based Everyday 
Activity Checklist (Swanson, Raab, 
Roper, & Dunst, 2006), the early in- 
tervention team learned that Joey loves 
to play in and with water, so 
much so that the family has 
been required to lock toilet 
lids and decrease the tem- 
perature of the hot water 
tank in their home because 
of Joey’s interest in turning 
faucets on and off. 
http://www.fipp.org/Col- 
lateral/casetools/casetools_ 
vol2_no5.pdf 
A copy of the Interest- 
Based Activity Checklist 
completed for Joey and his 
family follows. 
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Figure 1. 
Interest-Based Activity Checklist 


CASE tools ccvccnucsicarcmnt 


Toex Donovan: 


ng Outside, 
& Us, 


: Keep in mind your child’s interests (things he 
‘or she likes to do, enjoys doing, that get him or 
: her excited, and so forth), and check all activi- 
: ties that you think would be ones that would 
' give your child opportunities to use or express 
ts. 


> those inter 


The following is a list of activities many 


children experience as part of everyday living. 
Please check those activities that best match 
your child’s interests. Don’t forget about tag 
along activities. 


L_} Attending a playgroup 

(_} Attending church/synagogue 

Ci Attending movement/music class 
(J Attending neighborhood gatherings 
(_] Attending Sunday school/kid’s church 
(_} Being read to 

CJ Brushing teeth 

(_}] Choosing books at the library 

(_] Collecting leaves or rocks 

(_] Creating an art project/craft 

(_] Cuddling with parent/caregiver 
(-} Cutting/tearing pictures 

(e.g., magazines, catalogs) 

LJ Dancing 

LI Diaper changing 

[_] Doing errands with mom or dad 
(_} Doing laundry with mom or dad 
(} Dressing/undressing 

("] Eating meals or snacks 

(“] Bating out 

("I Feeding ducks at the pond 


ater ' er i 


PSO ATSC HANS TRA RS 


met 
fee nen 


on pf tractor /Mow as 


Ll Finger painting 
PGardening/planting flowers (12g along ) 
| Getting out of bed/waking up 
Cl Getting ready for bedapine 
Going on a camping trip 
(_| Going on a play date 
(_] Going fishing with mom or dad 
Going on a bike ride 
CI Going on a stroller ride 
Going on a hile 
(_} Going ona neighborhood walk 
Lj Going on nature waiks 
Going to a movie 
C Going to a nature center 
(_} Going to siblings’ ball games/sports events 
J Having cookouts/barbecues 
L_] Having friends over to play 
Having picnics 
(_] Helping with household chores 
(_} Listening to bedtime stories 
Lat istening to music 
(_] Listening to storytellers/story times 
LC} Listening to/saying nursery rhymes 
(} Looking at and talking about photographs 
C] Looking at/reading cereal boxes/labels 
CJ Participating in family talks 
Ld Picking up siblings from school/childcare 
LI Picking up toys 
Playing at an indoor playland 
J] Playing chase/running 
C] Playing dress-up 
(_] Playing finger games 
LJ Playing hide-n-seek 
LI Playing house 


im Playing in a stream/creek/river 


(_} Playing in a sprinkler 
(_j Playing in a wading pool 
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(_] Playing in dirt/mud/sand $4. Washing hands/face ¢ play WA WW sink) 
(_] Playing musical instruments C Watching mom or dad writé mab Ais 

(_| Playing on park/playground equipment CJ Watching TV/videos 

_] Playing on the computer/typewriter |_] Watering plants/grass/fiowers 

(Sd Playing with a garden hose # *& Qed ourside 


(-} Playing with balis/balloons 

[_} Playing with bubbles 
[_] Playing with busy boxes/busy centers 
(_] Playing with magnetic letters/shapes 
(_] Playing with other children/siblings 
[_] Playing with pets 

(_] Piaying with playhouse toys 

|_] Playing with puppets, dolls, etc. 

(_} Playing with shape sorters/puzzles 


Tivining OVVoFE faucets 


NOK) 


. Many families have special events, celebrations | 
: : ‘ and traditions that are important to them. Piease | 

5 pe lie emai talk, ete. . list those special family activities that you know | 

Fey Pinving wilh water toys _ oF think might be interesting to your child. 

(_} Playing in a sandbox/sand table i 

(_] Praying/saying Grace 

(_] Preparing meals or snacks 

[_] Renting/returning videos 

(_] Riding in a boat 

|__| Riding in wagon/riding toys 

[_] Rough housing/playing tickle games 

[_] Saying hellos/good-byes 

{“] Shopping at the mall/department stores 


Many families have special experiences and 


Cl Shopping for groceries learning opportunities because of where they 
Singing live, Please list those activities that your child 
(_] Swimming/floating at the pool gets to be a part of because of where you live 


X Taking a bath that would be interesting to your child. 
| Taking a car, bus, train ride, etc. 

[_] Taking care of pets (e.g., feeding) 

(_] Toileting/going to bathroom 

(_] Using crayons, markers, paints, etc. 
(_] Using play dough, silly putty, etc. 
(_] Visiting animals (e.g., pet store/zo00) 
[_] Visiting neighbors, friends, relatives 
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Now that you have selected the best activities for everyday child learning, the next step is to use this 
information to provide your child lots of opportunities to use his or her interests to do things (s)he is 
able to do and to learn new things. The following is 2 helpful way for providing your child interest- 
based learning opportunities. 
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The family also shared that Joey 
likes to be outside. Using the Asset- 
Based Context Matrix (Wilson & 
Mott, 2006) http://www. fipp.org/Col- 
lateral/casetools/casetools_vol2_no4. 
pdf, the team learned more informa- 
tion about the natural learning op- 


Figure 2. 


portunities (i.e., activities and routines 
embedded in the family’s day) im- 
portant to Joey and his family. They 
learned that Joey’s mom and dad are 
farmers and the family enjoys growing 
all of their own food. The Donovans 
have a large extended family. Joey has 


10 cousins close to his age who live 
within 30 minutes from his new home. 
The Donovans attend church every 
Sunday with their extended family 
members and then share Sunday din- 
ners together. Mike and Pat also stated 
that Joey is not fond of napping and 
does not sleep through the night. 


Asset-Based Context Matrix Assessments 


Identifying Information 


i 
Child's Name: Joey Donovan Gender: Female ss Male _X_ 
Year Month Day 
Date Completed __09 _10_ vam 
Date of birth _07.. 10 ° _O1L_ 
Age 02 00. ae 


Assessment setting _Farmily’s home 


_ 


Respondent: 
Name ____ Mike & Pat Donovan Relationship to child Parents 
| Administrator: 
Name __ Christina Title OT 
—t 
es 


ee 


poe 
Purpose of this assessment: 


Gathering information for joint planning with family 


a a a a a 
Additional comments about identifying information or administrative conditions: 


Others present: N/A 


Working Version 
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The Asset Based Context Matrixe 


Contexts 


Activity Settings 


(everyday experiences, 
opportunities or events) 


Child and Family 
Interests 


(child and family’s likes, 
"| preferences, and favorites) 


(abilities, strengths, skills, 
accomplishments, and 
capabilities) 


Family Life | Community Life 


Early Childhood Programs 


Bath time/every night 

Meals - walks around and eats 
Being outside as much as possible 
Church every Sunday 

Family Sunday dinner/get together 


Joey: 

-Playing with garden hose 
-Being outside 

Playing in toilet water 
-Turning of f/on faucets 
-Playing during bath time 
Mike & Pat: 

-Being outside 
-Gardening/Farming 


Joey is happy and content when 
outside or playing with water 
Joey eats veggies and fruit 

Mike and Pat are outdoorsy people 
and are with Joey 24/7 

The family enjoys being outdoors 
together 

The Donovans have a strang 
support system of extended family 
and friends all within 30 minutes 
of their farm 


Sunday School Preschool - 
won't stay there/can't leave him 


Working Version 
Copyright© 2002 Family, Infant and Preschool Program 
May be reproduced with the peemission of the Family, Infant and Preschool Program, Westem Carolina Center, 
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Family Life 


Community Life 


Functional/ 

Meaningful Interactions 
(purposeful interactions; 
ways interests and assets 
are used in everyday life) 


Current Opportunities 
(quantity and quality of 
experiences occurring in 
activity settings) 


Joey smiles, flaps his hands, and 
squeals when he is happy or excited 
Joey will take Mike or Pat by the 
arm what he wants and will bang the 
door/window when he wants to go 
outside 

Mike and Pat use water play as a 
reward for Joe be 

Mike and Pat are vigilant about 
reading Joey's cues 

Mike and Pat are outside with Joey 
many hours every day even during 
bad weather 


“Early Childhood Programs | 


“Mike & Pat have tried leaving Joey 
at Sunday School, but he becomes 
extremely upset 


Joey only leaves the farm for 
Sunday Church outings, 

Pat takes a special prize bag along, 
filled with Joey's favorite treats and 
toys to entertain him during church. 


| 


Current Participation 
| (ways in which a child takes 
part in everyday activity) 


Joey does not take naps and sleeps 
about 6 hours each night, waking 
intermittently 

Joey eats well, but will not join the 
family at the dinner table..walks 
around while eating 

During Sunday family dinners with 
cousins present, Joey wanders 
around snacking on foods and 
looking for water puddles. 


At church, Joey sits between his 
parents occupied with his prize bag 
for about 30 minutes. After that, 
the parents take turns in being 
outside with Joey on the front lawn. 


Possibilities 

(new learning opportunities, 
ways of participating in 
everyday experiences, and 
increased opportunity) 


Mike and Pat want Joey to join the 
family for meals at the dinner table 
on the weekends and feel 
comfortable talking about Joey's 
autism with family and friends 
Mike and Pat want to know how to 
put Joey to bed for naps and at 
bedtime 

Joey can help his parents water the 
garden and houseplants 


At some point, Parents would 
like Joey to go to Sunday School 
Preschool 


Mike and Pat would love to have 
family outings and do errands 
together...but don't feel ready to do 
this right now 

Parents would like for Joey to happily 
sit through Church with them i 


Workirig Version 
Copyright© 2002 Family, Infant and Preschool Program 


May be ceproduced with the permission of the Family, Infant and Preschool Prograro, Western Carolina Center, 


Family Routines and Priorities 
During this process, the Donovans 
and EI team developed calendars of 
the family’s current day in order to pin 
point areas for support and interven- 
tion. Pat and Mike included activities 
and routines that occur on a typi- 

cal day for them and Joey. With the 
EI team they identified challenging 
routines and prioritized which needed 
more immediate attention. These 
activities are recorded on the My Cal- 
endar® form, developed and available 


300 Enola Road, Morganton, NC 28655 


through FIPP, and included at the end 
of this document. Mike and Pat also 
shared their priorities of learning more 
about Joey’s diagnosis of autism and 
how to help their family understand 
Joey better. Mike and Pat are anxious 
that Joey will not sit down at the din- 
ner table for family meals, which they 
find particularly troublesome when the 
entire extended family shares meals 
together on the weekend. Joey’s par- 
ents also worry that his lack of sleep 
contributes to some of his agitation. 


Observation of 
Families and Children 


Once the above information was gath- 
ered, a member of the early interven- 
tion team observed a family mealtime 
with Mike, Pat and Joey. During the 
mealtime, Joey was agitated and would 
not join his parents at the table. Mike 
and Pat demonstrated strategies they 
had tried in the past and the practitio- 
ner had a few ideas that they imple- 
mented during the observation. Joey’s 
parents showed their frustration with 
the situation as well as their willing- 
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ness to consider new approaches. The 
EI provider wondered if Joey might 
be making more attempts to commu- 
nicate than the information she had 
gathered prior to the observation sug- 
gested. Overall, everyone felt they had 
better ideas about how to get started 
on improving the family’s mealtimes. 


Step 2: Outcome Planning 

At the IFSP meeting, the EI team, in- 
cluding the primary EI provider, speech 
language pathologist, the service coordi- 
nator, and family used the information 
gathered to support the outcome plan- 
ning process. During the IFSP meet- 
ing, the service coordinator reviewed 
and summarized the information that 
the Donovan family had shared as well 
as discussed the observations made by 
the EI provider during the home visit. 
Together, the family and team decided 
upon the following outcomes: 

1. Joey will join the family for 
meals at the dinner table on 
the weekends. 

2. Mike and Pat will know how 
to put Joey to bed for naps and 
at bedtime. 

3. Joey will help his parents water 
the garden and houseplants. 

4. Mike and Pat will feel com- 
fortable discussing Joey’s di- 
agnosis of autism with family 
and friends. 


Goal Attainment Scaling 

As part of the meeting, the team 
worked with Pat and Mike to select 
the priorities above for the IFSP 
outcomes. Next, the team and family 
followed the Goal Attainment Scaling 
(GAS) process (Cardillo & Choate, 
1994). The Goal Attainment Scaling 
process has been used by NPDC in 


schools and early intervention programs 
in addition to Individual Education 
Plans (IEP) or IFSP. The GAS is a 
tool used to help document progress 
on IFSP outcomes. Teachers and 
early intervention providers who have 
worked with NPDC using the GAS 
report that the process helps them to 
link data with goals, to think ahead, and 
to consider generalization opportuni- 
ties from the beginning. By linking data 
collection and generalization of the skill 
directly to goals/outcomes, teams are 
more effective in their implementation 
of EBP. Joey’s parents appreciated that 
the process helped them to have a sense 
of where their child might be heading 
after a goal/outcome is met. The GAS 
process helped the team create goals 
based on the priority IFSP outcomes 
that were meaningful to the family and 
were measurable and observable. In 
addition, the family and team were able 
to project out expectations for Joey and 
the family over six months and beyond. 
‘The team and family followed the 
steps in the GAS process described 
below. They included the highest 
priority outcomes for the family at the 
moment. In addition, Mike and Pat 
chose with the team the next priori- 
ties they might focus on in their work 
together. These included Joey’s partici- 
pating in Sunday services at the Don- 
ovan's church, helping Joey get more 
sleep during the day, and continuing to 
work on communication approaches 
that help Joey express himself and bet- 
ter understand his mom and dad. They 
decided to develop goals from the 
priority outcomes listed above. These 
include the 4 goals related directly to 
Joey and one for the family to keep 
track of Pat’s successes. 


Develop Goals: They devel- 
oped these observable and 
measurable goals from the 


priority outcomes. 


a. 


During family dinners, 
Joey will sit at the dining 
room table either eating 
or quietly playing with a 
toy for at least 10 minutes 
for 2 out of 3 dinners. 
When mom or dad is 
working in the garden, 
Joey will participate by 
watering a plant through 
the use of a 2-step visual 
sequence (1. Walk to 
garden plot while hold- 
ing child size watering 
can filled with water, 

2. Water plant) with 
prompts as needed for 3 
out of 4 naturally occur- 
ring opportunities. 
During playtime with mom 
or dad (e.g., bath time, 
outdoor water play), Joey 
will make a choice among 
preferred play objects (e.g., 
water wheel, bucket, squirt 
duck, boat) by pointing, 
touching, or approximating 
name of object for or 8 out 
of 10 naturally occurring 
opportunities for 3 con- 
secutive days. 

Joey will be in bed (no 
wandering or opening/ 
closing drawers) by 9:30 
for bedtime routine of 
reading with mom or dad 
on 5 out of 5 week nights. 
Lights out and Joey quiet 
by 10:00. Joey will wake 
up once in the night and 
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be taken directly back to 
bed for quiet time. 

e. (This goal is a companion to 
Joey’ goal that the fam- 
ily and EI team wrote as 
an aligned goal for mom.) 
Joey’s Mom starts reading 


in her own bed. She wakes 
up no more than once in 
the middle of the night 
with Joey. She spends no 
more than 10 minutes 
helping him get back to 
sleep. (5 out of 7 nights) 


and resources in order to build their 


confidence and comfort in discussing 


autism with others. 


2» 


Current Performance: Next, 
the team identifies Joey’s and 
the parent’s current per- 
formance on these goals by 


reviewing existing data and 
collecting additional data until 
they are sure of their starting 


to him at 9:00 and spends 
30 minutes reading to 


Note: The family and team iden- 
tified an additional family support 
Joey before “lights out” (or outcome (i.e., Mom and Dad feel 
lights go out) at 9:30. She 
spends up to 15 minutes 


comfortable discussing Joey’s diagnosis point. 
of autism with family and friends). 
Rather than scaling this goal, Mike, 


Pat, and the early intervention pro- 


with Joey (lights out, quiet 
time) to help him get to 


sleep. Joey's Mom sleeps _ vider strategized various approaches 


Table 1. 
Developing Mealtime Goals 


Much less than expected 
(Present Level of Performance) 


During all mealtimes Joey gets up from the table and comes back to it to take 
one bite at a time. Joey does not sit down at the dining room table. 


Somewhat less than expected 
(Benchmark) 


During family dinners, Joey will sit at the table either eating or quietly playing 
with a toy for at least 10 minutes for 3 out of 4 dinners a week. 


Expected level of outcome 
(Outcome) 


Somewhat more than expected 
(Exceeds Outcome) 


Much more than expected 
(Far Exceeds Outcome) 


Scaling the Goals: After 
determining baseline, the team 
and family determine how to 
change conditions and criteria 
to decide what it would look 
like if Joey (or family) were 
short of meeting the goal or 


exceeded expectations. Scal- 
ing the goals helped the team 
and family have a clear picture 
of what success would look 
like and when interventions 
werent working and needed to 


be adjusted. Additionally, scal- 


ing helped them consider how 
a goal would be part of a larger 
plan for Joey and his family. 
‘The team completed the rest 
of the priority outcomes in the 
following way. 
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Table 2. 
Joey—Mealtime 


Much less than expected During all mealtimes Joey gets up from the table and comes back to it to take 
(Present Level of Performance) one bite at a time. Joey does not sit down at the dining room table. 


Somewhat less than expected During family dinners, Joey will sit at the dining room table either eating or 
(Benchmark) quietly playing with a toy for at least 5 minutes for 3 out of 4 dinners a week. 
During family dinners, Joey will sit at the table either eating or quietly playing 


Expected level of outcome 
(Outcome) 


with a toy for at least 10 minutes for 3 out of 4 dinners a week. 


During weekend dinners with extended family, Joey will sit at the table either 


Somewhat more than expected eating or quietly playing with a toy for at least 5 minutes for 34 dinners a 


(Exceeds Outcome) month. 


During weekend dinners with extended family, Joey will sit at table outside 
Much more than expected 


either eating or quietly playing with a toy for at least 10 minutes for 3 out of 4 
(Far Exceeds Outcome) Oar quietly Playing y 


dinners a month. 


Table 3. 
Joey—Bedtime 


Joey wanders the room (rocking/opening closing drawers) while Mom or Dad 
Much less than expected : na ' 


read books, play music and sing to Joey. He falls asleep by midnight and wakes 
(Present Level of Performance) ve g to Joey, p by midnig 


up 2 to 3 times a night. 


Joey spends no more than 5 minutes wandering the room before laying down 


Somewhat less than expected 
P for bedtime routine of reading with Mom or Dad at 10:00. Lights go out and 


Benchmark 
( ) Joey is quiet before 10:45 on 3 out of 5 week nights. 


Joey will be in bed (no wandering or opening/closing drawers) by 9:30 for 
Expected level of outcome 


bedtime routine of reading with Mom or Dad on 5 out of 5 week nights. Lights 
(Outcome) 


go out and Joey is quiet by 10:00. 


Joey will be in bed (no wandering or opening/closing drawers) by 9:30 for 
Somewnat more than expected 


(Exceeds Outcome) 


bedtime routine of reading with Mom or Dad on 6 of 7 nights. Lights go out and 
Joey is quiet by 9:45. 


Joey will be in bed (no wandering or opening/closing drawers) by 9:30 for 
bedtime routine of reading with Mom or Dad on 7 of 7 nights. Lights go out and 


Much more than expected 
(Far Exceeds Outcome) 


Joey is quiet by 9:45. 
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Table 4. 
Parents—Bedtime 


Much less than expected 
(Present Level of Performance) 


Somewhat less than expected 
(Benchmark) 


Expected level of outcome 
(Outcome) 


Somewhat more than expected 
(Exceeds Outcome) 


Much more than expected 
(Far Exceeds Outcome) 


Joey’s Mom, Pat, spends up to an hour and a half singing, humming, playing 
songs and reading stories to Joey at bedtime. She falls asleep in Joey’s room 
and wakes with him 2 or 3 times a night. When he wakes up in the middle of 
the night, she sings to him to help him get back to sleep. 


Joey’s Mom, Pat, starts reading to him at 9:00 and spends 30 minutes reading to 
Joey before lights go out at 9:30. She spends up to 30 minutes with Joey (lights 
out, quiet time) to help him get to sleep. Pat sleeps in her own bed. When Joey 
wakes up in the middle of the night, she walks him to bed and spends no more 
than 20 minutes helping him get back to sleep. 

(4 out of 7 nights) 


Joey’s Mom, Pat, starts reading to him at 9:00 and spends 30 minutes reading to 
Joey before lights out at 9:30. She spends up to 15 minutes with Joey (lights out, 
quiet time) to help him get to sleep. Pat sleeps in her own bed. When Joey wakes 
up in the middle of the night, she walks him to bed and spends no more than 10 
minutes helping him get back to sleep. 

(5 out of 7 nights) 


Joey’s Mom, Pat, starts reading to him at 9:00 and spends 20 minutes reading 
to Joey before lights out at 9:20. She spends up to 10 minutes with Joey (lights 
out, quiet time) to help him get to sleep. Pat sleeps in her own bed. When Joey 
wakes up in the middle of the night, she walks him to bed, and spends no more 
than 5 minutes helping him get back to sleep. 

(6 out of 7 nights) 


Joey’s Mom, Pat, starts reading to him at 9:00 and spends 20 minutes reading 
to Joey before lights out at 9:20. She spends up to 10 minutes with Joey (lights 
out/quiet time) to help him get to sleep. Pat sleeps in her own bed. When Joey 
wakes up in the middle of the night, she walks him to bed and spends no more 
than 1 minute helping him get back to sleep. 

(7 out of 7 nights). 
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Table 5. 
Joey—Watering the Garden 


Much less than expected Joey enjoys water and water play indoors and out. He engages in water play by 
(Present Level of Performance) himself. He does not participate with the family as they take care of the garden. 


When mom or dad are working in the garden, Joey will participate by water- 


ing a plant through a 1 step visual sequence (1. when handed a child size 
Somewhat less than expected 


watering can, water the plant) with prompts as needed for 3 out of 4 naturall 
(Benchmark) : pene) J 


occurring 
opportunities. 


Expected level of outcome 
(Outcome) 


When mom or dad are working in the garden, Joey will participate by watering 


a plant through a 3 step visual sequence with prompts as needed for 3 out of 4 
naturally occurring. 

Three step visual sequence includes: 

1. Hold child size watering can while parent fills with water, 

2. Walk to garden plot while holding can, 

3. Water a plant 


Somewhat more than expected 
(Exceeds Outcome) 


When mom or dad are attending to plants indoors, Joey will participate by 
watering an indoor plant with mom or dad through a 3 step visual sequence with 
prompts as needed for 3 out of 4 naturally occurring opportunities. 


Much more than expected 
(Far Exceeds Outcome) 


Three step visual sequence includes: 

1. Hold child size watering can while parent fills with water, 
2. Walk to plant while holding can, 

3. Water a plant. 
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Table 6. 
Joey—Communication 


Joey will take his parents’ by the arm to what he wants and/or 


Much less than expected 
(Present Level of Performance) 


squeals to let them know that he wants an object. 


During playtime with mom or dad (e.g. bath time, outdoor wa- 


ter play), Joey will make a choice among preferred play objects 
Somewhat less than expected play), doy gP play obj 


e.g. water wheel, bucket, squirt duck, boat) by pointing, touch- 
(Benchmark) a ‘ veyreainnny 


ing, or approximating name of object for 4 out of 10 naturally 


occurring opportunities for 3 consecutive days. 
During tee it h mom | us wer ee cou pire om we 


Expected level of outcome 


e | 
(Coltireteyant-)) sean. ou ana or 


: ; fom of 10 naturally occurring 


a ater with mom or dad Tm g. bath time, outdoor — 


lay), Joey will make a choice among preferred play objects (e.g. 
Somewhat more than expected [i@naee gP le de g 


water wheel, bucket, squirt duck, boat) by pointing, touching, or 
(Exceeds Outcome) q y pointing g 


approximating name of object for 8 out of 10 naturally occurring 
opportunities for 5 consecutive days. 


During playtime with a relative other than mom or dad (e.g. bath 


time, outdoor water play), Joey will make a choice among pre- 
Much more than expected ee j me 


ferred play objects (e.g., water wheel, bucket, squirt duck, boat) b 
(Far Exceeds Outcome) ae a ‘ ? ! 


pointing, touching, or approximating name of object for 8 out of 10 


naturally occurring opportunities for 3 consecutive days. 


Step 3: 
and EBP Selection 
Once the priority outcomes are 


determined and scaled, the team and 
the family discuss what EBP to begin 
implementing together. The team 
reviewed the list of EBP from the 
NPDCwebsite http://autismpdc.fpg. 
unc.edu/content/briefs. They learned 
that 10 of the 24 EBP were found to 
have efficacy with infants and toddlers 
with ASD so they focus on these as 
most relevant for Joey’s goals. These 10 
are: reinforcement, prompting, visual 


supports, functional communica- 
tion training, pivotal response train- 
ing, naturalistic interventions, parent 
implemented intervention, discrete 
trail training, activity work systems, 
and Picture Exchange Communica- 
tion System. 


Choosing EBP for Donovan Family 
Their decision about which EBP to 
select was further informed by in- 
formation gathered including: child 
development assessments, the prior- 
ity outcomes, Joey’s history (what has 
worked in the past), family resources 


and needs, and the EI Program and 
provider resources. To prepare for 
implementation, the team identified 
the professional development needs re- 
lated to (1) learning, in depth, founda- 
tional EBP and (2) learning to better 
partner and support families through 
coaching in the use of EBP. Given the 
program’s need to further develop the 
fidelity of implementation of EBP, the 
team is interested in learning, in depth, 
some foundation EBP. In addition, 
they recognize their need to learn to 
better communicate through coaching 
the use of EBP with families. Further, 
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Joey and the family’s priority outcomes 
and described goals suggest that some 
of the foundational EBP would be a 
great fit. Thus, the team and family de- 
cide to begin by focusing on prompt- 
ing, reinforcement, and visual supports. 
In addition, Jillian will review parent- 
implemented intervention and self- 
management interventions to support 
Joey’s mom, Pat, given the toll that 
bedtime is taking on the family. 
Identifying Roles 

and Coaching Needs 

A team is assigned to support Joey 
and his family. Jillian is the primary 
provider who will be the main contact 
for the family. Other team members, 
including a speech-language patholo- 
gist and occupational therapist, are 
available to join Jillian during routine 
team meetings and on joint visits as 
needed. Jillian will visit the Donovans 
in their home or in the community 
once a week on average with addi- 
tional visits as needed. Community 
settings will be those frequently visited 
by the Donovans, especially those that 
they have identified as priorities. These 
settings include the Donovan's church 
and the local grocery store. 


Identify Training/Coaching Needs 
While Jillian and the team support the 
Donovans, the team will receive sup- 
port from the EI Program. Jillian will 
continue to receive supervision and 
support from the EI program director 
once a week. She will also meet once a 
week with the team to discuss particu- 
lar successes or concerns. Since Jillian 
is interested in building her skills as 

a coach to families, she has asked an- 
other primary provider, Meg, to have 
lunch with her once a week to discuss 
her work with families, including the 


Figure 3. 
Coaching Process 


TA 


EI 
Program 
Coaches 
Providers 


Donovans. Meg and Jillian have also 
received support from their supervi- 
sor for Meg to observe Jillian during 
home visits once a month. Thus, Meg 
will serve as a peer coach to Jillian as 
she coaches the family. Meanwhile, 
the staff of the Clarksville EI Program 
will continue to receive coaching and 
consultation from the regional Uni- 
versity’s early intervention support 
program. Through these relationships, 
coaching becomes a vehicle through 
which ongoing learning takes place 
on a variety of levels, the overall EI 
Program, the providers, the Donovans, 
and ultimately Joey. 


Step 4: Implementation and 
Ongoing Assessment 

Coaching with the family occurs 
through a cyclical process that aligns 
the NPDC coaching process with 

the five coaching styles of interaction 
developed by Rush & Shelden (2011). 


Providers 
Coach El 
Program 


El Providers 
Coaching 
Families 


‘The process includes: pre-observation/ 
initiation, observation and action, 

and post-observation/reflection and 
evaluation (Kucharczyk, S., Shaw, E., 
Smith Myles, B., Sullivan, L., Szidon, 
K., and Tuchman-Ginsberg, L., 2012). 
A parallel process takes place as an 
experienced EI provider, Meg, coaches 
Jillian. Jillian has informed Pat and 
Mike about the structure of the team 
meetings and Meg’s role as a peer 
coach. The following is an example of 
this component of the coaching pro- 
cess. This is a snapshot of an ongoing 
process and interaction style between 
the Donovans and Jillian and Jillian 
and Meg. More description of these 
stages is available in the Chapters 

1-3 of the Guidance and Coaching for 
the Implementation of Evidence-based 
practices for Children and Youth with 
Autism Spectrum Disorders. Additional 
resources are available on the Family, 
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Infant and Preschool Program (FIPP) 
Center for the Advanced Study of Ex- 
cellence (CASE) in Early Childhood 
and Family Support Practices website 


process used by the NPDC and the 
The following snapshot highlights how _ five coaching styles of interaction used 
by FIPP CASE. 


http://www.fipp.org/products.html. 


Jillian and the Donovans work to- 
gether within the three phase coaching 


Table 7. 
Coaching Snapshot 


Coaching the Donovans Coaching Jillian 
Pre-observation/ Initiation 


Jillian asks the parents to remind her of what their mealtimes are like 
currently. Pat and Mike describe Joey as a good eater. He loves fruits 

and vegetables. He does not join the family at the dinner table. He grazes 
throughout the day. He walks around while eating, especially when eating 
outdoors (searching for mud puddles). They’ve tried offering Joey preferred 
foods, keeping Joey in a booster seat which caused massive tantrums like 
last Sunday, and closing off doors in the kitchen to contain Joey. 

Jillian suggests that they reschedule their visit time so that she 
can come during lunch. They talk about how Jillian is helping Pat and Mike 
prompt Joey during playtime with graduated guidance and reinforcing Joey 
right away for responses they want to see. The parents and Jillian decide 
to try to work on these interventions during meal time with the goal of hav- 
ing Joey sit at the table with a toy or eating for a few minutes. 

When uillian returns to her office, she reviews the Prompting 
Implementation Checklist for graduated guidance to begin to plan for her 
next visit with the Donovan family (http://autismpdc.fpg.unc.edu/sites/ 


autismpdc.fpg.unc.edu/files/Prompting_Checklist-Graduated.pdf) 


Jillian meets with Meg to discuss her work with the 
Donovans. Jillian shares that she’s feeling good about her 
work with them. They are an engaged family although 
she’s worried that,, Pat is very overwhelmed and hitting 
her limit. Jillian shares that she’s worried that she may 

be pushing mom. She’s not sure how to gauge the pace 
by which they should be moving with working on imple- 
menting the practices they agreed to. Meg asks Jillian 
reflective questions to better understand her concern. She 
asks Jillian to share the moments when Pat has seemed 
overwhelmed, how Jillian might address this concern with 
mom and dad, how she might include them in the decision 
about pacing that would work well for them. They discuss 
the next session. Jillian asks Meg if she would be avail- 
able to come observe the home visit. The family is aware 
that Meg will be coming every few weeks to observe and 
support Jillian. Meg asks Jillian what she would like her 
to focus on during the visit. Jillian and Meg agree that she 
should observe how Jillian does with pacing and respond- 
ing to the Donovans’ ability to take on new information. 
After their meeting Jillian calls Pat to make sure that the 
extra visitor won't be an issue. 
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Coaching the Donovans Coaching Jillian 
Observation & Action/Engagement 


Jillian returns to the Donovan home a few days later as scheduled with 
Meg, her coach. She brings a family friendly version of the graduated guid- 
ance checklist (INSERT LINK) in case the family wants to discuss imple- 
menting the steps. Before starting, Jillian, Mike, and Pat review the plan for 
the visit. They will begin the lunch routine and Jillian will begin to observe. 
If she sees opportunities to model, she will. Joey’s parents can ask for her 
feedback and immediate help at any time during her observation. 

Jillian observes that Pat doesn’t seem as relaxed as she usually does 
during play sessions. She also notices that while Mike is preparing the 
food options for Joey, Joey is already being prepared for the meal. Jillian is 
concerned that the amount of wait time might be undermining the family’s 
meal time success. She makes a mental note of these observations. 

Lunch is ready. Pat remarks that they are offering only his most 
preferred foods (carrots, apples, and strawberries) to help ensure success 
as she learned to do when she and Jillian were talking about favorite toys 
to use to work on new skills. Jillian reinforces Pat’s generalization from 
their previous conversations. Mike asks Jillian what she thinks about how 
to transition Joey to the table. Jillian suggests they try to minimize their 
talking to him and use what they know works in play—gently physically 
leading him towards the table. Joey has a tough time transitioning. He is 
busy inspecting the water in the dog’s water bowl. Jillian suggests they 
find a visual to show him (they have used Boardmaker symbols in play- 
time). Everyone quickly scans for a visual to use. Pat suggests they show 
him the strawberry he is to eat. “Genius!” Jillian exclaims and Mike smiles. 
Pat shows Joey the strawberry while gently helping him up and physically 
guiding him to the table. She helps him into his chair. Joey eats the straw- 
berry and as soon as it’s done is fussing to be let down. Jillian immediately 
steps in and guides Joey’s hand to the next piece of fruit on his plate. As 
he eats it, she cuts up the rest into smaller pieces and says to his parents 
“I’m cutting them so we have more opportunities to keep him busy here”. 
For the next few pieces she again guides Joey to feed himself at the table. 
She then asks Pat to give it a try. Before Pat begins, Jillian reminds her to 
guide Joey to the fruit before he’s likely to become frustrated with sitting at 
the table. A few minutes later Joey has had enough. Pat, Mike and Jillian 
all agree that it’s time to let him down. He’s done well. 

They move to the living room where the parents and Jillian hone 
their use of prompting and reinforcement as they interact with Joey and his 
toys. The session is coming to a close. Mike engages Joey in a preferred 
activity, playing at the water table outside, so that the three can reflect on 
their work together. 


Meg finds an unobtrusive place to sit and observe Jillian 
with the Donovans. She checks with Pat and Mike to 
ensure they are comfortable with her presence. Meg sees 
Joey giving her a sideways glance. She smiles in return 
and says “Hi Joey”. He shifts his attention to lunch and 
doesn’t return to her. 

Meg makes a note about Jillian’s effective 
reinforcement of mom and dad throughout the visit. It’s 
immediate and specific, something she and Jillian have 
discussed doing more often in the past. 

Meg notices the anxiety in mom’s behavior that 
Jillian mentions. She wonders why Jillian hasn’t checked 
in with mom during the visit. 
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Coaching the Donovans Coaching Jillian 
Post-observation/Reflection, Feedback & Evalution 


Jillian begins by asking the parents, “So how do you feel that went?” Pat 
and Mike agree that it was much better than expected. Pat shares that 
she was very nervous because most meals feel like a battle to her. Jillian 
attempts to support Pat by saying how hard it must be to prepare for 
unavoidable activities that are so difficult and that she has high hopes that 
based on today they will be able to make it easier for the family. Jillian 
asks Pat and Mike to reflect on what they all did during mealitme that 
worked and what didn’t work. Pat and Mike are quick to recognize the 
need for visuals to help Joey transition. Jillian again praises Pat’s in the 
moment creativity. Mike mentions that he hadn’t thought of cutting the 
food smaller to give Joey more opportunities to engage in eating and is ex- 
cited to do more that. Jillian reminds both parents that they were smart to 
have very reinforcing food for Joey. As a team they decide to continue to 
have these food choices for a while until Joey becomes more comfortable 
staying longer in the chair. They will begin to add in a few less preferred 
options as he and the family gain success. Makes makes a mental note to 
have Joey’s favorites ready at the following Sunday’s dinner 

Since the parents didn’t bring up the issue themselves, villian 
decides to give them some feedback on Joey’s activities prior to meal 
time. She suggests that as they build in opportunities for Joey’s success 
through the favorite foods and visuals they could also think about what 
he’s doing just before lunch. She reminds Joey’s parents that if Joey is 
very much engaged (such as in water play) before mealtime or if he’s very 
disengaged and frustrated the transition to mealtime is likely to be more 
difficult. The parents agree and consider how to manage the time prior to 
mealtime. Pat suggests this might be a good time for her to play with Joey 
in the living room with the door closed to the kitchen where Mike can be 
preparing lunch. Mike also suggests that on days that he is traveling for 
work that he can have prepared lunches ready for Joey in the refrigerator. 
Jillian takes notes of these decisions to share with the parents before she 
leaves. 

Pat, Mike, and Jillian plan for their next session. Jillian asks if 
they would like to continue their focus on mealtime. They agree that this 
continues to be a priority. Jillian suggests that since they were able to use 
some of the steps of graduated guidance during mealtime that they could 
fine tune this practice. She shows Pat and Mike the graduated guidance 
resource she brought. She reviews the different steps as they worked on 
play routines. They decide to go over the steps at the beginning of their 
next session together and just before they transition Joey to mealtime. 


Meg asks how Jillian thought the session went. Jillian 

is happy with her work with Joey’s parents. Given Pat’s 
frustration with mealtime before her observation, she was 
worried it would be more difficult. She was pleased to see 
Pat and Mike engaged, problem solving, and noticing suc- 
cesses. She’s also really excited that Joey sat at the table! 

Meg agrees those were great positives and asks 
Jillian to reflect on her work and coaching of the parents. 
Jillian wonders if she modeled too much for Mike and Pat. 
Perhaps she could have given them more opportunity to be 
at the table with Joey. Meg reminds Jillian that this was a 
particularly challenging family routine and that her instinct 
to help ensure success was probably a good one. Meg 
talks to Jillian about how to provide support to Pat without 
interrupting Meg’s interaction with Joey. They discuss 
ways to give mom and dad opportunities to practice work- 
ing with Joey at the table. Meg also points out to Jillian her 
effective use of reinforcement with mom and dad through- 
out the session. They make a plan for how to coach mom 
and dad at the table during the next session. 

Next, Meg asks how she gauged the parents, 
especially Pat’s, level of frustration during the session. Jil- 
lian says she felt her frustration at the beginning. She also 
says that she felt Pat get frustrated during their reflection 
time and that it seemed to get better when they made a 
plan to continue to work on mealtime and made a plan to 
continue to use graduated guidance. Meg asks Jillian why 
she didn’t ask Pat and Mike directly about these observa- 
tions so she can better gauge their work together? Jillian 
is not sure. Perhaps she’s worried she won’t know what to 
do if they say they are overwhelmed. 

Meg and Jillian brainstorm ways to have this 
conversation with the parents and different approaches 
she could take based on their answer. One would be to 
use the implementation checklists for the practices she’s 
teaching them to breakdown their work into more manage- 
able pieces. They take out a checklist to plan this out. 

Meg and Jillian discuss when she might watch 
Jillian implementing the practices to check her own fidelity 
and any trouble spots 
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Step 5: Evaluation and 
Modification of Planning 
Process and Intervention 
Outcomes 

Throughout their work, Jillian and the 
Donovans monitor their and Joey’s 
progress by evaluating and sometimes 
modifying their process. To monitor 
hers and the family’s implementation 
of evidence-based practices, she uses 
EBP Implementation Checklists. She 
reviews the step-by-step directions 
prior to working with the family. She 
also uses this detailed version with her 
peer coach who observes her imple- 
mentation of the practices during 
home visits. Through this data, she 

is better able to hone her use of the 
practice and thus better able to teach 
the practice to care givers. EBP Imple- 
mentation Checklists are found on 

the NPDC on ASD website (http:// 
autismpdc.fpg.unc.edu/content/briefs). 
Early Intervention-specific EBP learn- 
ing modules and resources can also be 
found on the ASD Toddler Initiative 
website (http://asdtoddler.fpg.unc. 
edu/ ). 

In addition to the EBP Imple- 
mentation Checklists, the parents and 
Jillian take data related to the fam- 
ily’s GAS goals and they review these 
goals frequently. Data collection tools 
are developed as a team, so that they 
are easy for the family to integrate 
into their lives and gather all of the 
information needed to determine if 
progress is being made. Based on the 
information from the data sheets, 
Jillian supports the family to make 
decisions about how to modify their 
implementation approaches. Examples 
of these data sheets follow. In addition 


to informing week to week decisions, 
the information gathered from these 
data sheets is reviewed and evaluated 
during IFSP meetings in order to 
inform changes in the plan. 

Jillian periodically requests feed- 
back about the coaching process from 
Joey’s parents and her coach. She asks 
the parents about what is working 
for them (e.g., would they like more 
modeling, less modeling, more paper 
resources, more observations). She also 
asks her peer coach, Meg, to observe 
the specific skills she would like to 
make sure she’s using effectively (e.g., 
listening actively, asking open ended 
questions, providing feedback effec- 
tively). During one session, she asked 
the parents if she could videotape their 
time together so that she could review 
the content with her peer coach and 
supervisor and get their feedback. The 
parents shared with Jillian that they 
appreciate her commitment to im- 
proving her skills and this gives them 
confidence in her abilities. 


Summary 

This case study illustrates the paral- 

lel processes of coaching of an early 
intervention provider and the coaching 
of a family as they partner to imple- 
ment evidence-based practices for a 
child with autism spectrum disorders. 
Coaching is supported by the use of 
resources used by the NPDC such as 

a program quality tool (APERS — IT), 
the goal attainment scaling process, 
EBP learning modules, and imple- 
mentation checklists. The EI Program 
and interventionist use these resources 
along with those developed by FIPP to 
effectively support the Donovan family 
through five steps: (1) information 


gathering, (2) outcome planning, (3) 
intervention planning, (4) implemen- 
tation and ongoing assessment, and (5) 
evaluation. These coaching and inter- 
vention practices smoothly fit into the 
steps of the Part C Early Intervention 
processes. They add specificity to focus 
on improving outcomes for infants and 


toddlers with ASD and their families. 
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Table 7. 
Time at Dinner Table 


Goal: During family dinners, Joey will sit at the dining room table either eating or quietly playing with a toy for at least 10 min for 2/3 dinners. 


Nom & Dad/ Notes (e.g., ate, 
Extended Time at Table played, what helped, 
Ccircle) Cmin) what was hard?) 
Mom &/or Dad Ate for a min with airplane 
5/27 Extended tw his hand/used airplane 
22min to move Joey to table/ate for 


awother min with mom giving 


Joey alrplane after every bite 


Mom &/or Dad What do we do whew diwner ts 
5/28 Extended not ready but he’s ready to eat? 
tmin Had to put food on table but 
mom wasw't ready to sit and 
help. 


Mom &/or Dad 
Extended 


Mom &/or Dad 
Extended 


Mom &/or Dad 
Extended 


Mom &/or Dad 
Extended 


Mom &/or Dad 
Extended 


Mom &/or Dad 
Extended 
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Table 8. 
Watering the Garden 


Goal: When mom or dad are working in the garden, Joey will participate by watering a plant through the use of a 2 step visual sequence (1. 


walk to garden plot while holding a child size watering can filled with water, 2.water plant) with prompts as needed for %4 opportunities. 


Step 3. 
Water plant NO (spilled With lots of 
all of water help got most 
before getting | of water on 


to plant) plant 
Step 2. Walk 
to garden plot yA Y Jf Jf Jf 
ae (YAY!) (needed lots of 
child size water- “ 
ing can filled help today) 
with water 


Step 1. Hold 
child size "A Y 


watering can 


can while mom/ (YAY!) 

dad fills it with 

water 

Who helped? Dad Mom Dad Dad Dad Mom Mom 
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Table 9. 
Communication 


During playtime with mom or dad (e.g., bath time, outdoor water play) Joey will make a choice among preferred play objects (e.g., water wheel, 
bucket, squirt duck, boat) by pointing, touching, or approximating name of object for 8/10 opportunities for 3 consecutive days. 


Amount 
Play Objects | Object of Help 
Available Chosen Given 
1G L) started 
screaming for 
water wheel, bucket, , 
a hose point T]®) bad hose so | used the 
5-28 hose, squirt duck A 
VNo steps to help him 
point it out. 
IG L) Rept Looking 
(bath) 1©) at the whale so 
5-22 |whale, boat, sponge, whale point Dad (helped him by 
cup V No moving his hana 
to tt 
IG L) yelled for the cup 
5-22 solsatd “cup” a 
Same as above Cup “Cun” TP Dad few thes a Dine 
No Ata tt too!!!) 
| showed _) the cup 
Tp awd whale and 
sog | Sameas above whale Grab Dad he grabbed the 
V No whale without 
screaming! 
, ree IG) L) reached for stick. 
Outside playing ww ere beaid “2tsle you 
(sticks, a cup Stick TP Mow ‘ 
5-29 ste ‘ 2 ig grab want stick?” Anal 
nner (V)No pointed at it 
1G twas holding the 
5-29 | Creek (sticks, a cup, = ane Tp ion cup.) wanted the 
bucket, rocks) . Cup. | sata “Cupe” 
(V)No and he sata it!!! 
| — independently/ no help was needed G - gesture point to the object 
T- gently touch Joey’s elbow and guide him to the object V — model by verbally naming the object 
P — place Joey’s hand on the object No — Refused / Didn't do it 
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Table 10. 


Frequency Recording Sheet 


National Professional Development Center on 
Autism Spectrum Disorders 


Module: Self-Management 


Frequency Recording Sheet for Self-Management (Adult/Practitioner) 


teamer YOCY'S Mom (Pat) 
Person collecting data: Joey $ Mom (Pat) 
Target behavior!skill: Bedtime Routine 
Date | Place an ‘X’ or ‘Y’ each time the learner engages | Activity/setting 

in the target behavior during the observation 
5/24/11 X Read to Joey for 45 minutes 
5/25/11 x Fell asleep in Joey's bed 
5/26/11 y Spent 1 hour afte lights out 
5/27/11 \ Lights out 9:30, 1 wake up at 2 
5/28/11 \ Lights out 9:30 + 20 min quiet time 
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Figure4, 
My Calendar® Assessment Tool 


My Calendar® 


An Assessment of Daily Routines, Activities, 
and Schedules for Young Children and Their 
Families 


Protocol and Instructions 


Or 


Family, Infant and Preschool Program 
J. Iverson Riddle Developmental Center 
300 Enola Road 
Morganton, NC 28655 


Copyright © 2010 @ Family, Infant and Preschool Program 
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My Calendar® Instructions 


The My Calendar® is an assessment tool for parents and practitioners in early childhood 
programs to document existing family routines and activities. The process is designed to 
assist family members to identify and prioritize specific routines and activities as potential 
areas of focus for support and intervention. The My Calendar© should be completed by one 
or more of the child's parents/primary caregivers with participation of an early childhood 
practitioner, The My Calendar® focuses on specifically identifying existing family schedules 
for each individual family member for each 24 hour period of each day of the week. 
Information is gathered through conversations with parents/primary care providers, as well 
as through interactions with and observations of the child in natural environments and 
settings. Once the schedules of all family members are documented, parents and other 
primary caregivers are asked to indicate how well each specific time period is going and if 

| support or focus is desired to improve the routine or activity that happens during that time 
period. Once the entire calendar is reviewed, then parents/primary caregivers are asked to 
prioritize the specific time periods where they would like to place focus and attention. 


Using My Calendar© 


Step 1. Completing the My Calendar® Start by filling out routines and activities for each 
family member important to your child. Be as specific as needed for each time slot for each 
24 hour period for each day of a typical week. 


Step 2. Determining the need for support Once the schedules are completed for each 
family member, have the parent(s)/caregiver(s) indicate if he or she feels that time of the 
day or night is going smoothly or needs attention. Indicate with an OK or Not OK by placing a 
checkmark in the appropriate column. 


Step 3.Prioritizing routines and activities where support is desired Go back through the 
list of activities or routines that were checked to be “Not OK." Ask the parent/caregiver to 
circle the top priorities that were “Not OK." If more than three to five areas are checked 
“Not OK," ask the parent/caregiver to prioritize the top three routines to indicate where to 
begin focus or attention. 


Step 4. Developing IFSP outcomes The last page of My Calendar® is a page for writing 
down possible Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) outcomes that may emerge as a 
result of the conversation. These outcomes can be further discussed and included on the 
child's IFSP document. 


Copyright © 2010 ¢ Family, Infant and Preschool Program 
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Background Information 


_ Identifying Information 
Child's Name: Joey Donovan Gender: Female Male__ ¥ 
Year Month 


Date Completed 2009° 10 


Date of Birth 10 


Child's Age ) 


Assessment Administration Information 
Respondent's Name __ Pat Donovan Relationship to Child Mother 
Respondent's Name ___ Mike Donovan Relationship to Child____ Father 


1} Administrator's Name Christina Ginter Title __OT 


Assessment Purpose 
Purpose of this assessment: 


To identify priority routines and activities to support Joey's participation in family life. 


I Additional comments about identifying information or administrative conditions: 
None 


Copyright © 2010 © Family, Infant and Preschool Program 
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My Calendar© Assessment Questions 


Routines and Activities 
e What is typically doing during this time of day/night? 
e What are the special events in which your child and family participate that we 
should consider while completing your calendar? 


. OK or Not OK? 
e How smoothly do you feel this specific routine or activity is currently going? 
e How would you like this routine or activity to look? 

e¢ What things have you already tried to change the current situation? 


oo mmnmnnnneen Priority: for Support? 
e« What activities or routine are your priorities? 
e Where should we start? 


Possible IFSP Outcome Statements 


IFSP Outcome #1 


Joey will join the family for meals at the dinner table on the weekends 


IFSP Outcome #2 


Mike and Pat will know how to put Joey to bed for naps and at bedtime 


IFSP Outcome #3. 


Joey will help his parents water the garden and houseplants 


IFSP Outcome #4 


Mike and Pat will feel comfortable discussing Joey's diagnosis of autism with 
family and friends — 


Copyright © 2010 @ Family, Infant and Preschool Program 
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Name: Mike 


Checks on Joey; feeds 
animals; milks cows; 


10:00 am 


he ea 


12:00 pm 


2:00 pm 


first then out to the fields 


Cleans up for lunch 


outside if nice 


1:00 pm | Watches Joey while Pat 
cleans up from lunch 
Back out to fields; tractor — 
sometimes takes Joey with 


him for tractor rides 


Outside with family 
Evening chores 


Eats lunch with Pat — 


My Calendar 
Name: __ Joey Donovan Date: __ 10-19-09 
Day of Week: MONDAY-TUESDAY- THURSDAY-FRIDAY 


Name: Pat 


Feeds dogs and cats; 
Showers; Gets dressed 


Pays bills; household 
budgeting; phone calls 


Household chores 


Prepares and serves lunch — 
outside if nice 


Plays in kitchen sink; dog 
bowl; wanders; wants to go 
outside...starts getting 
anxious and excited when 
sees Mike coming in from 
fields 


Eats lunch with Mike — 


outside if nice 
Cleans up from lunch; Back 


outside to work in garden 


Outside playing in water 
spigot/tries to go to creek; 
Happy when at creek, but 
unhappy when asked to stay 
in yard area. Mostly plays 
with water hose 


Outside with family 


Outside with parents-goes 
wild when Pat waters plants 


Works in garden; tries to keep 
Joey out of the creek; spends 
time at creek 


Outside with family 
Helps with chores; waters 
garden and porch plants 
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My Calendar 
Name: _ Joey Donovan Date: __ 10-19-09 
Day of Week: MONDAY-TUESDAY-THURSDAY-FRIDAY 


Name: Pat Name: Joey 


$n 
Cleans up Joey for supper Cleaned up by Pat for supper 


| Prepares light supper Plays in kitchen sink/faucet 
Light supper with Mike Eats supper running around 
Cleans up kitchen Plays in kitchen sink/faucet 
Gives Joey a bath Bath time 
Helps get Joey out of bath | Gets Joey out of bath tub; Does not want to get out of 1 
tub and ready for bed into pjs and teeth brushed. tub or brush teeth 
Showers and gets ready for | Tries to get Joey to Wanders around room; does 
bed; watches TV inroom _| bed...sings; hums, plays not want to be in bed; rocks 
Sleeping James Taylor CD; reads and opens/closes dresser 
stories about the ocean drawers; Finally passes out 


Sleeping in Joey’s room Sleeping (Wakes up 2-3 times 


each night. Pat sings to Joey 
to help him fall back to sleep) 
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My Calendar 


Name: __ Joey Donovan Date: __ 10-19-09 
Day of Week: WEDNESDAY 


—— 


ee on Joey; feeds 
|__| animals; milks cows; 
7:00 am 


gathers eggs 


Name: Pat 


Name: Joey 


Feeds dogs and cats; 
Showers; Gets dressed 
Time to have a cup of coffee | 
Prepares breakfast and an 
easy lunch for Mike to heat 
up later 


8:00 am_| Eats breakfast with Pat 
_| Reads the newspaper 
Gets Joey dressed for the 
da: 
Ouiside with Joey 


9:00 am 


11:00 am | Heats up/serves lunch — 
outside if nice 
Cleans up for lunch 


Watches Joey while Pat 


Eats lunch — outside if nice 


unloads groceries/cleans up 


Sleeping 


Waked up by Pat 


Eats breakfast with Mike 
kitchen 

Goes to town to run errands 
(e.g., grocery shopping; gas 


Runs around house eating 


Does not help with getting 
dressed 


for truck); Usually meets 
sister for lunch 


Home by 1:00 pm 


Unloads groceries; Cleans up 
from lunch 


Joey with him for tractor 
rides; Time in barn 
Chores ~ outside 


Evening chores 


Out to fields; tractor takes 


Outside with Mike; Playing 
in water spigot; Walks to 
creek, 


Cleaned up for lunch by 
Mike; Plays in kitchen sink 


Eats lunch walking around 


Cleans house 


Outside with Joey — goes to 
creek 
Helps with chores; waters 


Tractor ride with Mike; Barn 
with Mike — plays in water 
trough 

Outside with Pat — goes to 
creek 


Outside with parents-goes 
wild when Pat waters plants 


garden and porch plants 
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My Calendar 
Name: __ Joey Donovan Date: __ 10-19-09 
Day of Week: WEDNESDAY 


Name: Pat 


Name: Joey 


evening chores 


for dinner 


Prepares dinner 


pm __| Dinner with Pat 


Dinner with Mike 


Checks on barn 


Cleans up kitchen 


8:00 pm_ | Helps Pat with Joey’s bath 


f 


9:00 pm | Helps get Joey out of bath 
tub and ready for bed 


Gives Joey a bath 


Cleans up Joey for dinner Cleaned up by Pat for dinner 


Plays in kitchen sink/faucet 


Eats dinner running around 
Plays in kitchen sink/faucet 
Bath time 


Gets Joey out of bath tub; 


| 10:00 pm_| Showers and gets ready for 
bed; watches TV in room 


Tries to get Joey to 
bed...sings; hums, plays 


11:00 pm | Sleeping 


12:00 am 


1:00 am 


5:00 am 


James Taylor CD; reads 
stories about the ocean 


into pjs and teeth brushed. 


Does not want to get out of 
tub or brush teeth 


Wanders around room; does 
not want to be in bed; rocks 
and opens/closes dresser 
drawers; Finally passes out 


Sleeping in Joey’s room 


Sleeping (Wakes up 2-3 times 
each night. Pat sings to Joey 
to help him fall back to sleep) 
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My Calendar 
Name: __ Joey Donovan Date: __ 10-19-09 
Day of Week: SATURDAY 


Name: Pat Name: Joey Priority 


Name: Mike 


Checks on Joey; feeds Feeds dogs and cats; Prepares | Sleeping 
|__| animals; milks cows; food for Sunday dinner 
gathers eggs Time to have a cup of coffee 


Prepares breakfast 
8:00 am | Eats breakfast with Pat Eats breakfast with Mike 
9:00 am. Wakes up on own | 
Gets dressed to go to town _| Feeds Joey breakfast Eats breakfast walking La 
around 
Drives to Cleans up kitchen Cleaned up by Pat 
town/neighbors/brothers’ 
11:00 am | house; Eats lunch while out | Tries to play with Joey in the | Frustrated; roams; stands at | | 
and about house w/cars, books, listening | door to go outside; sometimes 
to music seems to like music 
12:00 pm Prepares lunch — outside to —_| Eats lunch outside walking V V 
eat around 
1:00pm | Returns home around this Outside with Joey; tries to do | Outside playing in water 
time some chores; Mostly keeping | spigot/tries to go to creek 
Joey safe 
2:00 pm | Outside with family Outside with family Outside playing in water v 
spigot/tries to go to creek | 
3:30 pm | Outside with Joey Household chores Outside with Mike playing in | 
water; hanging out 


Rides with Mike 
Outside with parents-goes 
wild when Pat waters plants 


4:00 pm_ | Chores — checks on cows 


5:00 pm ) Evening chores 


Helps with chores; waters 
garden and porch plants 
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My Calendar 


Name: __ Joey Donovan Date: 10-19-09 
Day of Week: SATURDAY 


Name: Pat Name: Joey 
Cleans up Joey for supper | Prepares dinner — sets up Cleaned up by Mike for 
outside if nice dinner 
Cleans up for dinner Plays in kitchen sink/faucet v 
7:00 pm __| Dinner with Pat Dinner with Mike Eats supper running around 
Checks on barn Cleans up kitchen Plays in kitchen sink/faucet 
8:00 pm | Helps Pat with Joey’s bath | Gives Joey a bath Bath time 
9:00 pm | Helps get Joey out of bath | Gets Joey out of bath tub; Does not want to get out of 
tub and ready for bed into pjs and teeth brushed. tub or brush teeth 
10:00 pm_| Showers and gets ready for | Tries to get Joey to Wanders around room; does V V 
bed; watches TV in room bed...sings; hums, plays not want to be in bed; rocks 
11:00 pm } Sleeping James Taylor CD; reads and opens/closes dresser 
stories about the ocean drawers; Finally passes out i 
12:00 am Sleeping in Joey’s room Sleeping (Wakes up 2-3 times V V 
each night. Pat sings to Joey 
1:00 am to help him fall back to sleep) 
2:00 am 


3:00 am 


| i 
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My Calendar 


Name: __ Joey Donovan Date: 


10-19-09 


Day of Week: SUNDAY 


Day Time | Name: Mike Name: Pat Name: Joey Not | Priority 
OK | OK 
6:00 am_| Checks on Joey; feeds Feeds dogs and cats; Prepares | Sleeping 
animals; milks cows; food for Sunday dinner V 
7:00 am | gathers eggs Time to have a cup of coffee 
Prepares breakfast Waked up by Pat ff 


siete 
Eats breakfast with Pat Eats breakfast with Mike 


|__| Gets ready for Church Cleans up kitchen 
9:00 am Gets Joey ready for Church 


Gets ready for Church 
Car ride to Church 


Takes Joey outside 
10:00 am | Drives family to Church 


Church Service (alternate 
weeks going outside with 
Joey) 

Car ride home 


11:00 am | Church Service (alternate 
weeks going outside with 
Joey) 


12:00 pm | Drives home from Church 


1:00 pm | Outside with Joey greeting 
arriving family members 


in nice weather 


2:00 pm | Sunday dinner with Sunday dinner with extended 


extended family 


Cleaning up after Sunday 
dinner 

Outside with family 
Helps with chores; waters 
garden and porch plants 


Outside with Joey 


4:00 pm 
5:00 pm 


Outside with family 
Evening chores 


Preparing food/table — outside 


Runs around house eating 
Pop Tart pieces/apple slices 
Does not help with getting 
ready for Church 

Outside with Mike 

Enjoys car ride to Church 


Church service — longest is 30 
minutes then parents alternate 
being outside with Joey 
Enjoys car ride home 


Outside playing in water 
Spigot/tries to go to creek 


Eats while running around 
outside; tries to go to creek 


Outside with Mike; playing in 
water; hanging out 


Outside with family || 


Outside with parents-goes 
wild when Pat waters plants 
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9:00 pm 


11:00 pm 


Night 
Time 
a 


8:00 pm | Helps Pat with Joey’s bath 
Helps get Joey out of bath ; 
tub and ready for bed into pjs and teeth. brushed. 

pm_| Showers and gets ready for 
bed; watches TV in room 


12:00 am 


Checks on barn 


Sleeping 


My Calendar 
Name: __ Joey Donovan Date: 


10-19-09 


Day of Week: SUNDAY 


Name: Pat 


Ee 


Finishing evening chores 
p for dinner 
Light supper with Pat 


Cleans up Joey for supper 
Prepares light supper 

Light supper with Mike 
Cleans up kitchen 
Gives Joey a bath 


Gets Joey out of bath tub 


Tries to get Joey to 
bed...sings; hums, plays 
James Taylor CD; reads 
stories about the ocean 
Sleeping in Joey’s room 


Name: Joey 


Cleaned up by Pat for supper py tf 
Plays in kitchen sink/faucet 
Eats supper running around 


Plays in kitchen sink/faucet 
Bath time 


Does not want to get out of 
tub or brush teeth 

Wanders around room; does 
not want to be in bed; rocks 
and opens/closes dresser 
drawers; Finally passes out 
Sleeping (Wakes up 2-3 times 
each night. Pat sings to Joey 
to help him fall back to sleep) 


Not 
OK | OK 
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